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What Price Friction?. 


T IKE many seemingly unimportant and, therefore, 

all the more harmful agents. of-.destruction, 
friction, apparently only a mild mischief maker, is a 
veritable parasite. It is responsible for expensive 
repairs and replacements, interrupted: production 
and lowered output, increased costs and decreased 
profits. 


But far seeing executives and engineers vanquish this 
agent of mischief with its rapidly mounting costs. 
In all phases of industry it is being put out of busi- 
ness by Hyatt roller bearings—leaders among anti- 
friction bearings. 


In delicately adjusted motors, in much abused 
concrete mixers, under heavily loaded mine and 
railroad cars, in far roaming automobiles and trucks 
—wherever wheels turn, Hyatt roller bearings are 
giving steady, dependable operation at minimum 
cost. 


Their thirty-five year record speaks for itself. And 
as time goes on, new uses and applications are being 
constantly determined by research and analysis 
where these Hyatt bearings can benefit industry and 
commerce by cutting the cost of destructive friction. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


Whatever your bearing problems or needs are, 
it will pay you to consult the Hyatt engineers. 
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EAR after year, as regularly as Christmases 

have come and gone, you have registered a 
vow that “‘zexz’’ Christmas you would turn over a 
new leaf—‘“‘next’’ Christmas you would exercise 
better judgment— “‘next” Christmas you would 
so plan your own and the family’s expenditures 
that you and yours would receive something 
more truly acceptable, something more /asting, 
something more inherently worth-while. 

Well—‘‘next’’ Christmas is here. That “‘next” 
Christmas has become this Christmas. Now is the 
time —now is the occasion— ow is your opportu- 
nity to crystallize your vow. 

An Overland Six! Why not? You can do it! 
Buy it “‘on time’’. Everybody is doing it. Only a 
small amount down. 52 weeks for the balance, 
longer if you want it. You can take care of future 
payments easily out of your income. The money 
you otherwise would spend for mere Christmas 
superficialities will make this superb car 
your own. 

The beautiful big Overland Six pictured on this 


This CHRISTMAS + + Pool the Family Funds! 


page is priced at only $1095. It is, without excep- 
tion, the biggest 1095 dollars’ worth of automo- 
bile in the world today. An engineering master- 
piece. Equipment as complete, upholstery as fine, 
appointments‘as luxurious as in cars costing twice 
this sum. A car so good to look upon that admir- 
ing groups gather around it wherever it stops. 

A wonderful gift. And a gift you can afford. 
A gift you need. A gift for which every member 
of your household will everlastingly thank you, 
from the bottom of their hearts! 

This year, put aban on costly Christmas indul- 
gence. Calla halt on Christmas waste. Combine 
the family purchases. Own this Overland Six. A 
sensible thought. Such a gift prolongs the thrill of 
Christmas joy and pride for more than Christmas 
Day. It means sunshine and fresh air. It means 
health and happiness. It inaugurates a new era of 
enjoyment and pleasure for everybody in your home, 
for years and years to come. 

See your Overland dealer now and arrange with 
him for delivery early Christmas morning! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,INC., TOLEDO, OHIO - WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 


These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice 
a month, on the first and the fifteenth 
of each month: 


—time-saving business infor- 
mation 

—a review, briefly, of all 
salient business develop- 
ments 


—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 


—methods and policies of big 
business men and _ busi- 
nesses 


—investment guidance 
—inspiration 
—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rate is 
$5 per year—$9 for two years— 


FILL IN—TEAR OFF—MAIL 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $5 (add 50c extra for Canadian Postage; $1.00 


extra for Foreign Postage). Send me Forbes Magazine for one 
year—twice a month—24 issues. 
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Touring - $525 
Roadster - 525 
Coupe - 675 
Coach - 695 
Sedan - 775 
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Py ‘PRICES F. O. B. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 





ECAUSE Chevrolet cars 

offer fine car comfort and 
protection at a minimum cost 
—they sell readily in winter. 


Chevrolet dealers find closed 
cars a great asset in maintain- 
ing the gratifying fall and 
winter volume that means 
profits all year ’round. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Genera l Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW cost 
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“Keeping Her Up to Peak’ 


Peak production is often a matter of detail or morale. 
A plant getting the last pound of steam or man power 
will outrun an identical plant which is letting the little 
matters slide. 


Tycos Temperature Instruments stand the gaff of 
double shifts and forced runs. They give steady, depend- 
able service during slack times, checking the few degrees 
of heat that may mean the difference between reruns and 
steady production. 


There are no secrets about Tycos Instruments. We 
build them after intensive research and laboratory work. 
We build them of the finest materials, everlastingly 
checking them for accuracy of construction. And then 
we _ them correctly, suiting the instrument to the 
need. 


It is no wonder that, once Tycos are installed, they 
render sturdy, reliable service year after year. 


Tell us the nature of your plant and we will send a 
suitable catalog. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 






















Canadian Plant: Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building in Great Britain: 
Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


There ts a Tycos or Taylor Temperature instrument 
or every purpose. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 


COS 


Temperature 


Ins ove ments 
Indicating Recording Controlling 
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Don’t Go to Florida 
Unless— 
W. YOUNG, devel- 

e oper of Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea, a new Florida 
resort city on the Atlantic 
between Palm Beach and 
Miami, says: 

“Not everybody should 
come to Florida. Many 
who are now in Florida, 
many who will come, 


would be better off eco- | 


nomically had they re- 
mained in their home 
state, doing an honest job 
at an honest day’s wage. 


“Florida has no place for 
the lotus-eater. Florida is 
a great place for the work- 
er. The producer is needed 
in Florida—the many who 
dig into the soil and bring 
forth from its acres 
wealth that adds to the 
happiness of human kind. 
“The worker will win in 
Florida. He will win 
everywhere ultimately. The 
speculator has made too 
much money, and _ the 
speculator has not contrib- 
uted much.” 
$5,000,000 a Day 
From Tourists 

Mr. Young, although he 
knows all about the state’s 
resources, puts the accent 
where it belongs when he 
says, “Florida’s greatest 
asset is its place as a resort 
state.” 

And he gives some fig- 
ures to show that the re- 
sorts are in the Big Busi- 
ness class. He says: 

“During the four months 
of the Winter season, 500,- 
000 persons visit Florida. 
Each one of these visitors 
will spend $10 daily during 
a period of, let us say, 120 
days. That would be 
$5,000,000 a day, or a total 
of $600,000,000—for the 
Winter season only.” 

Mr. Young is one of the 
men who are putting a sub- 
stantial foundation under 
beach property. He is a 
booster ; but he talks plain- 
ly to those who have the 
Florida itch. Read it in 
Forses for December 15. 
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Business Is Sounder Than 
Stock Market 


O matter what may be said 
N of the stock market, busi- 

ness will start the new 
year very satisfactorily, agricul- 
ture will start it reasonably sat- 
isfactorily and labor most satis- 
factorily. 

Railroad earnings are the best 
ever enjoyed. The banking posi- 
tion is thoroughly sound, despite 
the demands of stock speculators. 
Political conditions and _ political 
prospects are reassuring. Sub- 
stantial tax reduction is coming. 
Gratifying progress is being made 
in settling war debts, and our 
heavy lending to foreign countries 
helps our foreign trade. Retail 
activity at home, stimulated by in- 
stallment buying, has quickened, 
and Christmas shopping promises 
to break all records. 

Yet savings bank deposits and 
insurance taken out are increas- 
ing very notably. Outside of the 
stock market, inflation is not in 
evidence. Inventories are light, 
and never before were so many 
concerns abundantly fortified by 
cash, capital and credit resources 
—new financing this 
year has eclipsed any- 
thing ever before ex- 
perienced. 

All this means that 
the United States will 
enter 1926 very prom- 


” 
isingly. S 
Care, however, will © 
have to be exercised %S 
to restrain excesses 2 
in stock market and Ss 
real estate specula- g 
tion. = 
Recent business 4 
developments nearly 


all have been favor- 
able. For example: 
The textile indus- 
try, long laggard, 
has picked up. 
So has the shoe in- 
dustry, also long quiet. 


By B. C. Forbes 


Iron and steel activity and iron 
and steel prices are on the up- 
grade, with indications that the 
1917 high-record will be reached. 

Other metals also are doing bet- 
ter. 

Fall automobile sales have ex- 
ceeded all expectations, and the 
1925 total will eclipse even the 4,- 
000,000-odd figure of 1923—Octo- 
ber output broke all records. 

The rubber industry, conse- 
quently, is active, but is suffering 
from dear raw material—rubber 
to-day costs three times the price 
of a year ago. 

Building continues astoundingly 
vigorous, viewed as a_ whole. 
Construction in ten months this 
year exceeded the total for 1924, 
which was a new high record. 

The lumber industry, the furni- 
ture industry and other allied in- 
dustries are experiencing good de- 
mand. 

Postal receipts are running far 
ahead of last year. 

Bank clearings are of the larg- 
est volume ever known. 

A scarcity of workers is re- 


/ 







Steel Orders Increase 


Monthly unfilled tonnage figures as reported by the United States 
Steel Corporation are presented in the above chart. It will be noted 
that substantial increases were shown for the last two months. 


ported from various agricultural 
sections and industrial centers. 
The United States Employment 
Service reports “no material unem- 
ployment anywhere in the coun- 
try.” Some farmers have been 
paying unprecedented wages for 
crop gatherers—$1 an hour was of- 
feered for potato pickers in North- 
ern Ohio. 

Both wheat and cotton, follow- 
ing sharp declines precipitated by 
the issuance of Government crop 
reports, showed a_ considerable 
recovery by the third week of No- 
vember. That cotton should show 
greater strength is entirely logical 
in view of the large increase in 
consumption—and raw cotton ex- 
ports in October were the largest 


for any month in more than a 


decade. Corn prices, however, are 
causing complaint. Rye, too, is 
down. Yet American farmers, as 
a whole, are ending another fair- 
ly profitable year, and their pur- 
chasing is counted upon to help 
business during coming months. 

The purchasing power of stock- 
holders in many corporations is be- 
ing increased by the 
declaration of larger 
regular dividends or 
extra dividends. Re- 
duction of  super- 
taxes will pave the 
way for the distribu- 
tion of the big sur- 
pluses built up by 
many other com- 
panies. 

The present and 
prospective purchas- 
ing power of the 
farmers, our wage- 
earners, and our in- 
vestors form an en- 
couraging augury for 
broad business when 
we enter the new year. 

How the most in- 
fluential interests 

(Continued on page 72) 
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One Pierce-Arrow sold 34 more 


Eleven years ago the Milwaukee-Western 
Fuel Company of Milwaukee, Wis., decided 
to replace horses with motor trucks. 


The determining factor in choosing a make 
of truck which would render prompt and 
satisfactory service to about 20,000 cus- 
tomers was, “How much will it cost per ton?” 


Several makes of trucks were given thorough 
trial, results being judged by accurately kept 
performance and cost figures. 


A Pierce-Arrow “trial” truck was purchased 
in 1914. A year passed. Comparisons were 
made. The answer to the test was an order 
foradditional Pierce-Arrow trucks. More and 
more Pierce-Arrows have beenadded until the 
fleet now numbers 35 Pierce-Arrow trucks. 


The original truck, now over 11 years old 
and still operating, has covered more than 
130,000 miles. Each of the trucks has carried 
an average of 93,400 tons. 


Considering such facts, is it any wonder 
the demand for Pierce-Arrow trucks is the 
greatest in the history of the company? 


* *% * 

Let us tell you what silent, powerful Pierce- 
Arrowtrucks are doingin your line of business. 
$3 3 50 2, 3, 4, 5 and 714 tons 
f. o. b. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Six-cylinder Motor Bus prices upon application 


Terms if desired 


and up for chassis. Sizes: 





THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you how 
Pierce-Arrow trucks and busses are built 
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Building New Industries with 
Oil—and Applied Science 


How Guesswork Has Been Displaced by Exact Formulas Through the Vision 
of a Century-Old American Business Firm and the Genius of a 
Polish Scientist—Personalities Back of the Magic of 
Linseed and Other Vegetable Oils 


had been turning in nice 

profits for more than three- 
quarters of a century, would you 
hire an expert and authorize him 
to make expensive experiments 
just to eliminate the guesswork 
from the use made of your product 
by other manufacturers? Would 
you laugh when his first labora- 
tory conclusion, put to practical 
test in the factory, yielded a net 
loss of five to six thousand dollars, 
and tell him to keep right on 
trying? 

Before you dismiss these ques- 
tions as purely hypothetical, let 
me give you some of the high lights 
of a drama of industry-building re- 
vealed by four generations of the 
Kelloggs, of Buffalo. When I tell 
you that a hundred or more great 
modern industries owe many of 
their major processes—and some 
their very existence—to the vision 
of this family and the genius of a 
noted scientist, you will realize 
that the mere outline breathes ro- 
mance. The whole detailed story 
has stocked the technical libraries 
of all industries using vegetable 
oils, and their name is legion. 


I F YOU had a business that 





DR. ALEXANDER SCHWARCMAN 


Scientist who worked out the famous 
Kellogg formulas 


By William A. McGarry 


Take the Liberty Motor, for one 
example. Under prolonged flights 
it generates such high temper- 
atures as to break down the finest 
of mineral oils. During the World 

















HOWARD KELLOGG 
President, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


War much of its phenomenal per- 
formance record was made on a 
castor oil combination built up in 
the Kellogg laboratories against 
seemingly insuperable obstinacies 
of nature. Linoleum, now cover- 
ing the floors of modern homes 
and office buildings, could not be 
made without linseed oil. For 
ages that product has been used in 
paints. But in the last quarter- 
century the method of its use has 
been changed so radically as vir- 
tually to revolutionize the paint 
and varnish industries. Artificial 
leather depends on castor oil, and 
oleomargarine on refinement of 
coconut and other oils—many of 
the processes having been origi- 
nated and perfected in the Kellogg 
laboratories. 

Just now the firm of Spencer Kel- 
logg and Sons, Inc., is in the hands 
of the fourth generation. Howard 
Kellogg is president and his 
younger brother, Donald Kellogg, 


is vice-president. An older brother, 
Spencer Kellogg, Jr., is also a 
vice-president, but is not active 
in the company management. 
Within a few years the fifth genera- 
tion will make its appearance when 
a son of the president completes 
his education and enters the busi- 
ness. The present firm was found- 
ed in 1894, but it traces its history 
through an unbroken line of lin- 
seed oil manufacturers back to 
1824. 

Before going into the historical 
details, however, let me tell you 
something about the scientist who 
has worked out the famous Kellogg 
formulas. He is Dr. Alexander 
Schwarcman, born in Poland of 
French and Polish parents, grad- 
uate of the University of Grenoble 
and post graduate student at other 
noted foreign universities; the 
holder of scientific degrees and 
honors from many industrial and 
scientific societies. In-the ordinary 
course of events he probably would 
have settled down by this time in 
some famous university, if fate had 
not brought him into contact with 
the late Spencer Kellogg. 

Prior to that meeting, Dr. 





DONALD KELLOGG 


Vice-President, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc. 
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Schwarcman, driven by the scien- 
tist’s insatiable search for facts, had 
spent his time in the various scien- 
tific centers of Europe. He came 
to the United States in search of 
information. The fact that he was 
without funds and needed a job 
was only incidental. A great deal 
of light on his point of view is 
given by his own statement that 
he prayed he would not find a job 
to keep him in one place. 

“I wanted to travel wherever 
the trail might lead,” he told me. 
“New worlds were being revealed 
by science, and it was my one wish 
to be free to go to that point where 
the most interesting work was 
being done. I was afraid that if 
I found a good post I would settle 
down and get intoarut. But I had 
to have work. I answered an ad- 
vertisement of Spencer Kellogg and 
he employed me as research chem- 
ist.” (This was probably the first 
position of its kind in the field of 
special oils.) 

“At the time I met Mr. Kellogg 
—in July, 1909—I could not speak 
his language, but it did not take 
him long to convince me that I had 
an absorbing future in his service. 
Although he was not a scientist 
by profession, he had an intuitive 
faculty of visualizing what might 
be done by scientific research. 
Moreover, his vision was not lim- 
ited by the desire for profits. From 
the start I have worked with as 
much freedom as I would have had 
in the educational field of pure sci- 
ence. Mr. Kellogg wanted first of 
all to know. He was content to 
wait for the practical application. 


Discovers New Drying Agent 


“That was driven home to me in 
one of my earliest experiments. It 
worked in the laboratory, but when 
we tried it in the factory it resulted 
in a loss of five or six thousand 
dollars worth of oil. You can 
imagine my state of mind. I was 
humiliated and ready to go away 
in disgrace. But Mr. Kellogg 
came to me in the laboratory and 
laughed at my discomfiture. He 
said we had only started. I was 
encouraged to go right along with 
work which gave none of the abso- 
lute assurance of profits demanded 
by most business men. And when 
I attempt to tell scientists of the 
actual help given me by Mr. Kel- 
logg in the form of suggestions as 
to what might be done, they are 
inclined to think I exaggerate.” 

When Dr. Schwarcman started 
his work the output of the Kellogg 
and all other linseed plants was for 
the most part raw oil. Many ef- 
forts had been made to improve 
linseed oil by the introduction of 
drying agencies, and various primi- 


tive bleaching and aging processes 
were in use. The objections to 
these were that they required in- 
ordinate lengths of time and then 
failed to yield uniform results. 
Bleaching, for instance, was done 
by the action of sunlight or primi- 
tive chemical methods that endan- 
gered the value of the oil. The 
safe method, using the action of the 
sun, was slow and wasteful of 
time. Sometimes when the produc- 
tion of oil was most imperative 
the sun refused to shine. And to 
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Chinawood oil makes varnishes and 
enamels waterproof—impervious to 
hot or cold water. 


use the time-storage method of 
aging would mean the shutdown of 
scores of industries while they 
waited for supplies. 

One of the first great discov- 
eries of Dr. Schwarcman was that 
minute quantities of certain metals, 
chiefly manganese, would hasten 
the drying of linseed oil without 
discoloration of the product. The 
raw oil, used in paints, required 
three or more days to dry. Driers 
introduced into it to reduce the 
drying period darkened and other- 
wise changed the chemical charac- 
ter of the oil, setting up reactions 
which often spoiled the paints. 
The Kellogg boiling process not 
only made it possible to remove im- 
purities, bleach the oil and—in con- 
junction with the metals—reduce 
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the drying period, but it also 
opened the door to scores of new 
uses for boiled linseed oil. 

At the time of the death of Spen- 
cer Kellogg a few years ago, spe- 
cial oils represented 60 per cent. of 
the business, as compared to 20 per 
cent. at the outset of Dr. Schwarc- 
man’s experiments. The Kellogg 
company controls many patents 
for special processes. It succeeded 
in rendering castor oil soluble in 
mineral oils, thus producing an ex- 
traordinarily desirable lubricating oil 
during the war for airplane use. 
Dr. Schwarcman, incidentally, was 
the inventor of the process which 
makes castor oil tasteless. The 
firm owns its own patents for 
methods and processes to elevate 
the melting point of vegetable fats. 
It was one of the three largest 
companies in its field, and so thor- 
oughly had it anticipated the needs 
of industry that it could look for- 
ward to years of expansion with- 
out any new formulas. 


“From the Bottom Up” 


Yet when Howard Kellogg suc- 
ceeded to the presidency he took it 
as a matter of course that the re- 
search work of the laboratory 
should go on as usual. At the time 
I visited the laboratories occupy- 
ing the entire fourth floor of the 
main office building of the firm at 
Buffalo, several groups of experi- 
ments were under way, and one 
which will materially reduce the 
time required for one of the essen- 
tial refining processes was nearing 
completion. The new president 
has extended the facilities of the 
Kellogg laboratories to users of 
vegetable oils for the working out 
of problems peculiar to specific 
industries. 

It is interesting to note that each 
succeeding generation of Kelloggs 
has learned the business “from the 
bottom up.” But instead of re- 
quiring his college-educated sons 
actually to perform the various 
operations in the factory, Spencer 
Kellogg sent them into the plant 
to study these operations and to 
make suggestions. A plan of prof- 
it sharing for employees, or rather 
a bonus for continuity of service, 
was one of the early contributions 
of the present head of the firm. 
He was responsible also for vari- 
ous manufacturing economies. 

To the outsider, the linseed oil 
business may appear to be a rather 
simple one of buying raw materials, 
turning them into finished prod- 
ucts, and selling those products to 
the trade. The fact is that it is 
full of complexities at all three 
points — buying, manufacturing, 
and selling. These are more or 
less obvious in the manufacturing 
end, with the development of spe- 
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cial oils for special purposes. Flax- 
seed is obtained from all over the 
world, and consequently shows 
marked differences of quality, color, 
etc. The special oils may not vary 
beyond a stated minimum. In 
order to keep them to standard it 
is necessary for the laboratory to 
make constant revision of its for- 
mulas for each new lot of raw ma- 


from a bushel of seed enters into 
the calculation, and domestic meal 
markets as compared with foreign 
cake markets also have to be con- 
sidered.” 

One of the steps taken by 
the founder of the _ business, 
and now a Kellogg tradition, to 
offset some of the difficulties of 
this variation in trade factors was 


terials. The firm operates fac- the selection of a water site for his 
tories at Buffalo, Minneapolis, Su- plant. Every one of the Kellogg 
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Above—Administration offices and 
research laboratories of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc. Right—The 
company’s huge storage elevator 


at Buffalo. 


perior, New York City, and Manila, 
in the Phillipines, and these mills 
cannot wait. Formulas are tele- 
graphed and cabled. 

In the offices at Buffalo a corps 
of telegraphers is constantly in 


touch with all the world markets. 


for the raw materials of linseed, 
coconut, castor, Chinawood and 
other vegetable oils. “One of the 
most intricate matters in our busi- 
ness,” Mr. Kellogg told me, “is 
estimating whether it is cheaper 
and better to buy seed to arrive at 
any particular individual mill from 
Western United States, Canada, 
Argentina, or India. The price for 
linseed is mercurial, fluctuating 
greatly from day to day and chang- 
ing our plans in a very disconcert- 
ing manner. One day it may be 
cheaper to purchase Canadian seed 
for operations at Edgewater, New 
Jersey; the next day it may be 
cheaper to buy for shipment from 
the Argentine to that point, and 
the change of several factors may 
bring about this change of plan— 
not simply a change in the price 
of the seed itself. The quantity 
of oil estimated to be produced 
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plants is in a position to take full 
advantage of water transportation 
of bulk materials, so that the econ- 
omic interchange of supplies is 
possible at all times. The late 
Spencer Kellogg built his own 
grain elevator at Buffalo for the 
handling of flaxseed, directly across 
a canal from the mill at that point. 
This mill was the largest in the 
world until the Kelloggs built their 
huge plant at Edgewater, N. J., a 
few years ago. It contains 192 
linseed oil presses. 

The first Kellogg mill was a 
primitive affair built by Supplina 
Kellogg at West Galway, a small 
town near Amsterdam, N. Y. It 
was put up beside a stream which 
furnished water power some of the 
time. But when the stream ran 
dry in Summer, Mr. Kellogg em- 


ployed a blind mule to turn the 
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wheels. At full capacity his plant 
was capable of turning out twenty 
gallons of oil a day. In 1851 the 
two sons of Supplina Kellogg 
moved to Amsterdam, launching 
the firm now known as Kellogg 
and Miller, with a record of con- 
tinuous business at that point for 
more than seventy years. 

Spencer Kellogg, a grandson 
of Supplina Kellogg, was a part- 
ner of the Amsterdam, firm for 
many years, but sold out to go 
West. But he could not resist the 
lure of the oil business, and in 1879 
he returned to Buffalo after mak- 
ing a study of the best site for a 
plant, and built the first linseed 
mill in that city. Ten years later 
he sold out to the National Linseed 
Oil Trust, which later became the 
American Linseed Company after 
a stormy career in the trust-busting 
period. 

In 1894 Mr. Kellogg again entered 
the business, building what was 
then the largest linseed oil mill 
in the world. It had thirty-six 
presses at that time. Many ex- 
perts thought Mr. Kellogg had 
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gone overboard and would not be 
able to sell the output of such a 
large mill. But even then he knew 
enough about the potentialities of 
vegetable oils, and particularly 
linseed, to believe that the days of 
crude linseed were nearly over. 
Already experiments made in the 
heating of oils had demonstrated 
that linseed possessed the quality 
of producing a hard white sub- 
stance at certain temperatures and 
under chemical treatment. This 
product is known as linoxyn, and 
is the chief material in the mak- 
ing of linoleum and many other 
products now in common use. 

As a consequence of the steps 
taken by Mr. Kellogg to improve 
his oils and fit them for specific 
purposes, the demand for his prod- 
ucts brought the total number of 

(Continued on page 42) 





An Interview with 


August Heckscher 
By Johnson Heywood 


' , THILE I sat listening to 
August Heckscher’s story 
of his operations in Florida, 
a long telegram came from one of 
his Florida representatives. 

He handed it to me. “Read that,” 
he said, “and then I’ll tell you what 
it is all about.” 

The telegram said, in effect, that 
several buyers were pleading for 
Mr. Heckscher to name a price at 
which he would sell a certain hold- 
ing. The agent was trying to per- 
suade Mr. Heckscher that this was 
a good time to take a nice profit. 

“That property,” said Mr. Heck- 
scher, “is undeveloped acreage, 
which I am holding until the time 
is ripe to develop it. 

“To a good many of the people 
‘who are trying to skim the cream 
from the present activity in 
Florida, this would seem like a 
Heaven-sent opportunity to scalp 
a profit. That is not the way I 
operate in Florida, or anywhere 
else. 

“I believe in developing a prop- 
erty, a neighborhood, or a section. 
If Florida is to become the state 
that it has every right to become, 
it must be developed. Merely 
passing the title to a piece of prop- 
erty three or four times a week 
adds nothing real to its value. It 
takes improvements and popula- 
tion to make property worth any- 
thing.” ; 

I already knew that Mr. Heck- 
scher felt that way. From where 
I sat in his office in the Grand Cen- 
tral section of New York City, I 
could see a half-dozen large build- 
ings, new within a very few years, 
which he owns and most of which 
he had built on land that, up to 
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AUGUST HECKSCHER, one of the most successful real estate operators 
in New York City and a large investor in Florida. 





Mr. Heckscher 


believes there are still profits to be made in Florida by those who 
develop their holdings. 


the time he bought it, had been 
occupied by antiquated structures 
which were little more than “tax- 
payers.” Those who have profited 
by the uptown shift in business in 
New York—and they are many— 
owe much of their success to Mr. 
Heckscher’s constructive develop- 
ment of the section. 

Some twenty years ago, Mr. 
Heckscher, having a natural flair 
for real estate, was impressed with 
the fact that rich but uncultivated 
farm land could be bought in 
Florida for as little as a dollar an 
acre. Almost as a matter of course, 
he and some of his associates in- 
vested about $3,000,000 in that 
land. 

You may have forgotten, but five 





years or so ago there was consider- 
able activity in the citrus fruit belt 
of Florida. Some of this land was 
sold during the first fifteen years 
after Heckscher acquired it to fruit 
farmers. The total profit realized 
from it was only about $300,000. 
About six years ago Mr. Heck- 
scher started in to invest on his 
own account. He now has an or- 
chard equivalent to about 3,500 
acres, usual planting, containing 
220,000 trees which are just com- 
ing into bearing. When they get 
into full production the land will 
be worth many times what it cost. 
I mention this to add point and 
proof to the statement that Mr. 
Heckscher believes that any one 
who wants to take a profit from 

















Tractors and other equipment in use at Temple Terraces, Florida, one 
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Good to August Heckscher 























Orange trees eight months after planting, Temple Terraces, Florida. 

Mr. Heckscher has an orchard equivalent to about 3,500 acres, containing 

220,000 trees which are just coming into bearing. When they get into 
full production the land will be worth many times what it cost. 


land should do something to earn 
it. 

“In a growing country,” he went 
on, “there is always an ‘unearned 
increment,’ as the economists call 
it, which makes profits for the 
owner. But to be permanent that 
unearned increment must _ be 
backed up with population. Popu- 
lation can not and will not live on 
raw land. There must be roads, 
schools, and towns where supplies 
can be purchased. That calls for 
development which some one must 
finance. Otherwise the raw land 
that sells at the price of choice 
residence lots will revert in value 
to the price of the raw land which 
it 1s. 

“The profits which the lucky fly- 


by-night scalpers will skim off in 
Florida will be puny compared to 
those earned by the more far- 
sighted operators who add some- 
thing tangible to the value of the 
country. 

“But even I, with some expe- 
rience in Florida real estate, am 
sometimes surprised at the appre- 
ciation in prices. Take that piece 
of property referred to in the tele- 
gram I showed you. It comprises 
a great many thousand acres. I 
expected that it would be several 
years before it went up much in 
value. Yet it seems to be attrac- 
tive to several people. I have had 
the same experience with several 
other tracts of raw, undeveloped 
land. 


“One piece on the west coast, 
which is really a beautiful place 
for homes, I bought recently for 
about $500 an acre. Before I could 
turn, I was offered $750 an acre, 
and I suppose it would not be diffi- 
cult to sell it now for twice that. 
I have bought several pieces of 
property with the expectation that 
we would have to hold them for 
some time, only to find that if I 
wanted to I could turn them over 
almost at once. 

“We have never yet advertised 
any of our Florida holdings. It 
has not been necessary and we be- 
lieve that it is now only to a limited 
extent. The time will come be- 
yond a doubt, but it is some time 
off. There seems to be a continu- 
ing and strong demand for prop- 
erty in good locations, which indi- 
cates that we are not yet at the end 

f the rise in values. 

“By that I do not mean that it 
is safe for the inexperienced to buy, 
hit-or-miss. That is never a safe 
thing to do with real estate in any 
location, nor for that matter in any 
business. There are still plenty of 
bargains in Florida real estate and 
there are also properties which 
have risen far beyond their intrin- 
sic value. 

“For example, in one Florida 
city ground values are so high that 
experts tell me it would be impos- 
sible to build apartments that 
would return even so little as 6 per 
cent. on the investment. And that, 
in spite of the fact that the demand 
for housing is so great, almost any 

rents can be charged. In New 
York City, notwithstanding its 
high land values, apartment house 
owners are able to get a return of 
12 per cent. 

“I mention this, not to discredit 
Florida as an investment, but to 


(Continued on page 32) 














of the many large-scale development projects now under way. 





Lessons in Achievement 









. Help Yourself With a Hobby—Men W ho Accomplish Much in Any Field of 
Human Endeavor Are, as a Rule, Enthusiastic Hobby-Riders 
as Well as Eager Workers 


ROM the point of view of 
1% achievement, the next most 

important thing to ardent 
interest in one’s daily work is ar- 
dent interest in some hobby. It is 
no mere coincidence that the men 
who accomplish much in any field 
of human endeavor are, as a rule, 
enthusiastic hobby-riders as well 
as eager workers. 

Recall, if you please, that illus- 
trious President of the United 
States, Theodore Roosevelt. No 
one worked harder than he in the 
field of constructive politics. But, 
also, few were more given to 
hobby-riding. Nor did Theodore 
Roosevelt confine himself 
to a single hobby. With 


By H. Addington Bruce 


relief from tension and to permit a 
freer emergence of ideas from that 
subconscious mental region in 
which ideas are incubated. For 
the purpose of the most complete 
rest, however, intent occupation 
with matters disconnected from 
the daily task is likewise a neces- 
sity, and actually promotes the 
ability to concentrate on the daily 
task. 

More than this, when a worker 
has a hobby that hobby not simply 
provides an invaluable rest oppor- 
tunity for the brain-cells most act- 
ivated by the duties and problems 
of the regular occupation, but fur- 


would mean the undoing of any 
rheumatic patient. 

This man’s rheumatism, to put 
it briefly, had been a _pseudo- 
rheumatism, induced chiefly by 
over-attention to the little bodily 
sensations which all the while are 
transmitted by the nervous sys- 
tem to the brain. 

Once the attention becomes 
fixed on any part of the body, that 
part is liable to become the seat 
of morbid processes acting as a 
definite source of ill-health. It is 
a psycho-physical truism that no 
bodily organ functions well when 
its functioning is forever watched. 

The remedy, the only 





adequate remedy, for phy- 





equal zest he turned from 
the writing of history to 
big-game hunting, from 
big-game hunting to scien- 
tific studies, and from scien- 


tific studies to literary 
criticism. 
Gladstone, one of the 


greatest statesmen England 
has ever produced, had 
three widely diverse hob- 
bies, wood-chopping, the 
study of the classics, and 
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HE more the hobby chosen is of 


HAT hobby a man shall choose 
depends entirely on himself— 
on his temperament, his tastes, his 
training. 


sical ills thus caused is dis- 
traction of the attention. 
For this purpose nothing 
is more effectual than a 
hobby so congenial as to 
command sustained and 
fervent interest. 


a character to satisfy instinctive 
trends denied expression by the de- 
mands of the workaday life, the more 


In precisely the same 
way hobbies assist to con- 
serve the health of active 


beneficial that hobby is likely to be. 


workers who have’ any 
tendency to what psycholo- 











gists call “unhealthy intro- 





religious debating. Ger- 
many’s famous scientist, 
Rudolf Virchow, found in poli- 
tics, in anthropology, and in public 
health-work, hobbies to which he 
gave himself almost as fully as to 
the pathological researches for 
which he was justly renowned. 

Thus one might go on enumerat- 
ing indefinitely. The history of a 
veritable army of great doers who 
were keen hobby-riders, gives the 
lie to the widely held notion that 
he who would succeed in anything 
must tolerate no outside interests 
but concentrate solely on that in 
which he would succeed. 

By acting in accordance with 
this notion, many men have liter- 
ally cheated themselves out of the 
notable success possible to them. 
Rest through diversion of mind is 
an absolute indispensable if the 
brain is to function at its maximum 
for any length of time. And diver- 
sion of mind should never be mis- 
identified, as it so commonly is, 
with relaxation of mind. 

Some degree of relaxation must 
of course be had, as I have empha- 
sized in earlier articles, if only for 


ther aids the worker to achieve- 
ment by helping to safeguard his 
general health. 

I recall the case of a personal 
acquaintance, a professional man, 
who decided to take a long vaca- 
tion after many years of strenuous 
application to work. Only a few 
weeks after he had turned the key 
in his desk, he began to experience 
the pangs of an increasing rheu- 
matism. A little later, and he was 
going about on crutches. 

In the course of a medical search 
for the cause of his rheumatism he 
lost his tonsils and a number of his 
teeth. Unlike many whom these 
operative measures have undenia- 
bly benefited, the rheumatism 
continued to trouble him. It trou- 
bled him until, in a fortunate mo- 
ment, he returned to a hobby of 
his youth, the study of birds and 
their habits. To his own astonish- 
ment and the astonishment of his 
friends, he soon was able, not sim- 
ply to throw away his crutches, 
but to go bird-hunting under 


weather conditions that ordinarily 


spection.” When away 

from work, their hobbies 
keep them too busy to allow any 
time for over-thinking about any 
discomforts they may feel. There 
are no end of workers who would 
improve both their health and 
their prospects for success, if they 
would substitute for an aimless 
killing of time during their leisure 
moments a _ purposive hobby- 
riding. 

What hobby a man shall choose 
depends entirely on himself—on 
his temperament, his tastes, his 
training. 

The more the hobby chosen is 
of a character to satisfy instinctive 
trends denied expression by the 
demands of the workaday life, the 
more beneficial that hobby is like- 
ly to be. 

But, as stated, the ultimate 
judge of the special desirability of 
this or that hobby for a given 
worker, must be the worker him- 
self. Only let him make it a point 
to choose some hobby, whether it 
be book-binding or playing golf. 
That he shall have at least one 
hobby is the thing that matters. 
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The approved model by Augustus Lukeman for the central group of the Stone Mountain Memorial 








A Mountain Speaks for America 
to a World of Critics 


MESSAGE marking the be- 
A ginning of a new chapter 

in the inspiring history of 
American unity was flashed to all 
the world the other day when 
word came out of the South that 
work has been resumed on the 
great Stone Mountain Memorial to 
Confederate soldiers. Now the 
announcement is authorized that 
the master-model for the central 
group of statuary is rapidly near- 
ing completion in the studio of 
Augustus Lukeman, and that be- 
fore Christmas actual drilling will 
start on the most colossal group 
of sculpture ever conceived by the 
minds of men. 

If there had been no change 
whatever in the spiritual scope of 
the monument this news would be 
of first importance to all patriots 
and art lovers. But the fact is that 
the Stone Mountain project to-day, 


By Forrest Dunne 


Business Leaders of North 
and South Refute Charge 
of Undue Commercialism 
by Spontaneous Support 
of Confederate Memorial— 
Issue of Coins “to Valor” 
Marks New Spirit of Co- 
operation 








although not radically altered in its 
physical aspects, has taken on a 
wholly new significance. At its in- 
ception, and until a few months 
ago, it was after all only a sectional 
monument. To-day, through the 
traditional graciousness of the 
South, it is national in its scope, 
and influence. 

Stone Mountain is now mani- 
festing itself as the American 
answer to the ancient charge that 
the country is too absorbed in the 


pursuit of wealth to be interested 
in the more enduring things of the 
spirit. Where lesser works have 
failed, it has caught the imagina- 
tion of the country as the first 
work of art typically American. 
Inclusion of the North has given 
it the distinction of being the 
world’s first monument by victor 
to vanquished. 

The story of the ambitious plan 
to convert a thousand feet of living 
rock into the panorama of an army 
has been told wherever printers’ 
ink is known, and all peoples have 
been thrilled by the magnitude of 
the conception. But the project is 
so vast, that outside of the ro- 
mantic South its spiritual signif- 
icance was overshadowed for a 
time by its mere size. Within the 
last few months, however, it has 
become evident that Stone Moun- 
tain already has done more to 
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unite the hearts of North and 
South than all the pretty speeches 
of a half-century. 

One outstanding evidence of this 
is the personnel of the enlarged 
and strengthened Stone Mountain 
Confederate Monumental Associa- 
tion. Its membership to-day is as 
representative of all political and 
religious elements in the United 
States as the American Red Cross. 
Although the South has never 
asked for financial aid in carrying 
the costly plan to completion, the 
North is showing its interest and 
partnership by conducting active 
campaigns in New York and else- 
where to help swell the funds of 
the Association. 

These, however, are naturally 
only incidental to the Harvest 
Campaign now under way in the 
Southern States. No one who has 
not been in the South recently 
can hope to realize how the re- 
vitalized movement for the world’s 
greatest monument to the finest 
traditions of mankind has taken 
hold of all the people. Already the 
Association has raised in cash and 
subscriptions the funds necessary 
for the central group, and accord- 
ing to a statement of the sculptor 
confirmed by the Association’s 
Board of Consulting Engineers, 
this group will be finished within 
two years. 


Memorial Coins Popular 


Officials of the Association and 
prominent men throughout the 
South have been outspoken in the 
assertion that one of the chief 
reasons for this remakable upris- 
ing is the Memorial Half-Dollar 
authorized by Congress and the 
President. To date 2,500,000 of 
these coins have been minted, and 
that many more will be turned out 
before the issue is exhausted. 
Under the act providing for the 
coins the Association alone is 
authorized to take them from the 
Government .at face value. The 
Association is selling them at a 
premium. Some idea of how the 
South feels about the coin may be 
gleaned from the following ex- 
tract from an official statement of 
the Association : 

“Not only have the Congress and 
President of the United States 
conferred a decoration of valor 
upon our fathers without a paral- 
lel in the history of any country, 
but they have invested it with dis- 
tinctions which place it above all 
other coins of the United States 
and make it unique among the 
coins of all nations. 

“From the standpoint of num- 
bers, it is ten times greater than 
any other memorial coin issued by 
the United States. From the stand- 
point of value, it is placed on a 
par with gold by express stipula- 





tion of the Act. It is the only coin 
issued by the United States in 
memory of an army, and the army 
it honors was not the army of the 
United States, but thé army of the 
Confederate States, which was at 
war with the United States. It is 
one of the few coins, if not the 
only one, issued by the United 
States to commemorate purely a 
quality of character.” 

This quality is one that in all 
the history of the new world has 
never failed to stir the imagina- 
tion of the South—the quality of 
valor. It was that recognition, 
more than anything else, which 
brought about the appointment of 
Northern representatives on the 
committee. And in the opinion of 
leading Southerners it has done 
more than any other single thing 
in sixty years to bring about a 
meeting of minds and hearts be- 
tween South and North. 


A Tremendous Task 


Thousands of tourists from the 
North already have looked upon 
the face of Stone Mountain, yet it 
may not be amiss to give a short 
summary of what is to be done 
with it. The mountain, to begin 
with, is the only spot in the world 
large enough to accommodate the 
sculptural plans made for it, Ac- 
cording to geologists it is the 
largest exposed block of granite 
anywhere on the face of the earth 
—eight thousand feet long, seven 
miles around the base, and a mile 
high up the sloping side. It is 
estimated to contain seven billion 
cubic feet of stone above the earth’s 
surface, and all around it is a roll- 
ing plain with nothing to obstruct 
the view. 

On this tremendous surface is 
to be carved a representation of 
a mobilization of the Confederate 
Army. At its base, in the very 
heart of the rock, will be cut a 
Memorial Hall dedicated to the 
women of the Confederacy. The 
work now started, known as the 
central group, contains as its dom- 
inating figures the colossal like- 
nesses of President Jefferson 
Davis, General Robert E. Lee, the 
Confederate Commander-in-Chief, 
and General Stonewall Jackson, 
recognized by military experts as 
one of the greatest military stra- 
tegists of all time. 

“If nothing were to be carved 
on the face of the rock save this 
central group,” I was told by H. 
N. Randolph, president of the As- 
sociation, “it would stand as the 
most tremendous piece of scuplture 
in history. The figure of General 
Lee, including his horse, will be 
equivalent to the height of a ten- 
story building, or 153 feet high. 
Other great works of statuary, 
tiny in comparison with this, have 
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crumbled away under the erosion 
of ages. But the granite of Stone 
Mountain is so hard that geologists 
estimate the rate of erosion at an 
inch in ten thousand years, and 
the figures are so huge that ten 
thousand years of this wear will 
fail to mar their symmetry.” 


In addition to those named the 
Central group will include two 
Confederate flag bearers and four 
Confederate generals selected by 
the State historians of the South. 
In the general panorama to be 
carved later will be included five 
noted generals of the Confederacy 
from each of the thirteen states, 
to be selected later by special state 
commissions. There will also be 
adequate, full scale representations 
of Confederate cavalry, artillery 
and infantry. 


The foregoing is probably fami- 
liar to most readers in many of its 
details, but the huge semi-circular 
Memorial Hall which has been de- 
veloping in the plans of the Asso- 
ciation is less widely known. The 
hard rock men will start this work 
at the base of the mountain by 
drilling out a colonnade of gigan- 
tic columns, with the tops and 
bases undisturbed from the central 
mass of rock. The main chamber 
then will be cut out, after which 
around the interior will be carved 
thirteen columns representing the 
thirteen states of the Confederacy. 


Symbol of Perpetual Unity 


The spaces between the columns 
will be polished down as: panels, 
one for each Confederate state, 
and on each panel will be cut the 
names of Founders’ Roll contribu- 
tors from that state. At the bottom 
of each panel a vault will be cut in 
which will be deposited a duplicate 
of the Confederate roster. But 
perhaps the most striking figure 
of the circular hall will be in the 
center. Here the workmen will 
leave a huge block of granite, un- 
detached from the floor, out of 
which will be carved a symbolic 
figure representing the women of 
the Confederacy. The figure will 
be larger than the great marble 
statue of Abraham Lincoln in the 
Memorial at Washington. 


A symbol of the perpetual unity 
which has replaced the division of 
the Civil War will be worked into 
the rock steps. When the Stone 
Mountain concept is finished it 
will be fronted with an immense 
lagoon, with a series of steps and 
terraces at the outer end and at 
the sides. On the inner end there 
will be two more flights leading 
up to the colonnade at the entrance 
to the hall. One of these flights 
will have thirteen steps, one for 
each of the Confederate States. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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N A FINE Spring day such 
as poets love to sing about, 
a distressingly perturbed 


person telephoned the New York 
office of the weather bureau. 


He simply had to be provided in 
less than twenty-four hours with 
one large and violent blizzard. He 
demanded snow, and lots of it, 
both on the ground and in the air. 
What’s more, he insisted that a 
high wind be furnished with the 
snow. And he was particular about 
the locality. It must be within a 
few hours’ ride of New York City. 


While he held the wire the fore- 
caster consulted his charts and 
found that he had a blizzard in 
stock which seemed to meet all 
specifications at an accessible point 
in the Adirondack Mountains. 

The prospective customer for 
this strange commodity was as 
grateful for his blizzard as a sailor 
for a fair wind. 


“I’m a director for the So-and- 
so Film Company,” he explained. 
“Some one slipped up on filming a 
blizzard scene for a picture of 
Northern Canada. Here it is al- 








Prohts trom Prophets 


By Norman Bruce 


most Summer and we have to do 
the scene over. It would cost us 
several thousand dollars a day to 
wait, and considerably more to 
move the whole gang to the 
Arctic.” 

So pleased was this producer 
with the stock carried by the 
weather bureau that he has be- 





come a regular customer. When- 
ever he needs heavy breakers for 
a scene on the beach at Waikiki, a 
rainstorm with thunder and light- 
ning accompaniments in which to 
send an erring daughter from 
home, or any other sort of strange 
and unseasonable weather, he 
turns to his friend in the weather 
office, confident that he will find 


the goods in stock at some point 
near New York. 


Business men and _ farmers, 
whose profits may be greatly af- 
fected by the weather, do not agree 
with picknickers that weather 
forecasts are unreliable. All ad- 
dicts of the peanut butter sand- 
wich, the hard-boiled egg and the 
hot dog are convinced that 
weather forecasts go by con- 
traries. 


About the safest bet that a sure- 


a thing gambler could want is that 


any weather forecast will come 
true. In the fifty-five years since 
the bureau has been in existence 
its routine forecasts covering the 
following thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours have been correct 90 per 
cent. of the time. You may be able 
to get some consolation from that 
bit of information the next time 
you get soaked to the skin in an 
open car on a “fair-and-warmer” 
day. 

With slightly less accuracy the 
bureau can _ forecast violent 
changes in the weather as much 
as a week in advance. By a study 
of average conditions over several 
years, it can make with fair ac- 
curacy what the experts admit to 
be an educated guess as to what 
the weather will be several months 
ahead. 


For instance, the records of one 
forecasting station show that in 
its territory a hot October is usu- 
ally followed by an open ‘Winter. 
In only three years out of twelve 
has this rule failed. Such advance 
information is of great value to 
jobbers of clothing and other sea- 
sonable goods in helping them to 
eliminate gambling from their 
buying. But frigid Octobers don’t 
mean a thing, for the records show 
a 50-50 break on the Winters that 
follow. 


It is estimated that weather 
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WHAT THE WEATHER BUREAU HAS DONE 


FOR BUSINESS 
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forecasts save business fully $500,- 
000,000 annually. Farmers save at 
least.as much through the bureau’s 
service. This huge saving costs the 
country a little less than $2,000,000 
a year. 

Some of the individual savings 
are small—others are enormous. 
It is definitely known that recently 
a twenty-four hour warning of a 
coming cold wave saved the citrus 
fruit growers of California at least 
$14,000,000, by enabling them to 
take precautions for protecting 
their crops in time. 

In a small district in Florida a 
cold wave warning saved the 
growers $100,000 worth of oranges, 
strawberries and vegetables which 
would otherwise have been spoiled. 

When the weather forecasting 


service was started in 1870, its: 


sole purpose was to give notice 
.on the seacoast and Great Lakes 
of the approach and force of 
storms. Later, information as to 
temperatures and rains were added 
for the benefit of farmers. Busi- 
ness men soon saw ways to use 
the information to prevent losses 
and increase profits. 


Invaluable to Farmers 


It is doubtful if tobacco, cran- 
berries, garden truck and many 
kinds of fruit could be raised 
profitably without advance warn- 
ing of coming cold snaps. With- 
out forecasts the citrus fruit in- 
dustries of Florida and California 
would be merely haphazard indi- 
vidual efforts instead of highly 
organized enterprises involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 


With forty-eight hours’ warn- 
ing of an approaching cold snap 
the farmer has time to take what- 
ever precautions are needed to 
save his particular crop. If he 
raises cranberries he floods his 
bogs, until the freeze is over. The 
potato raiser stops digging and 
removes the potatoes which are 
already dug to a safe storage place. 

Many fruit and vegetable crops 
are saved by picking before the 
freeze sets in. Sugar cane, unripe 
corn and tobacco is saved by cut- 
ting it. 

Sheep raisers temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb by not shearing 
him just before a cold wave, and 
alfalfa farmers watch the forecasts 
to make certain that their hay- 
making will be done while the sun 
shines. Rain on cut hay causes it 
to spoil. 

Raisin growing in California 
used to be an extra hazardous 
business, due to spoilage by rain 
while the raisins were drying. 
With a few hours’ warning the 
drying trays can be protected. 
Since the weather bureau began 
issuing its forecasts there has been 
practically no loss in the raisin 


growing districts because of rain. 

In rice growing districts a high 
wind which breaks the straw will 
completely ruin a crop. This dam- 
age is prevented by flooding the 
fields in advance of a coming 
storm. 

In the days when most ships 
were built of wood and propelled 
by sail, information as to coming 
storms saved lives and money. 
Ships valued with their cargoes at 
more than $30,000,000 were once 
kept in our Atlantic ports by the 
timely forecast of an approaching 
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Why ocean steamers pay little attention 

to weather forecasts. The cost of hold- 

ing a small ship of 10,000 tons in port 

is about $2,000 a day. For a larger liner 
the cost may exceed $10,000. 


hurricane. About forty wooden 
ships which were caught unawares 
in that storm were lost. 

To-day only ships which are 
small, build of wood, or badly 
dilapidated are kept in port be- 
cause of any coming bad weather 
short of a hurricane. Tramp steam- 
ers bound for southern parts some- 
times delay sailings a day or two 
if a hurricane is in sight. 

Liners, which operate on as defi- 
nite schedules as express trains, 
pay little attention to weather 
forecasts. 


Regardless of the opinions of 
seasick and badly scared landlub- 
bers, a good ship with a reasonably 
competent captain is in very little 
danger in any kind of weather. 
Even a tropical hurricane need not 
cause serious trouble provided the 
captain has sense enough to keep 
out of its center. If he hasn’t he 
is liable not to keep his command 
long after he gets to port—as he 
usually does, thanks alone to the 
seaworthiness of his ship. 
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According to an official of a 
transatlantic steamship line, who 
has in his time commanded both 
small and large ships, the possible 
damage which a liner is liable to 
suffer from a storm of even un- 
usual severity will seldom amount 
to as much in dollars and cents as 
the cost of lying idle in port even 
one day. So smalla ship as one of 
10,000 tons dead weight will cost 
about $2,000 a day for fixed 
charges only, to saw nothing of 
the crew’s wages and the cost of 
coal for standby steam. For a 
large liner the daily cost may 
easily exceed $10,000 a day. 


How Railroads Benefit 


Millions are saved for the rail- 
roads by the weather bureau. 
When a heavy snowfall is forecast 
along main lines, men and equip- 
ment are sent to the threatened 
points so that the snow may be 
removed as rapidly as it falls. 

The heating, or refrigerating, of 
cars which are to be loaded with 
perishable freight is governed by 
temperature forecasts: If a cold 
snap is due to strike any point 
along the route of the shipment, 
extra effort may be put forth to 
get the cars through before dam- 
age can occur. Sometimes the 
shipment is refused if the cold 
weather is to last long. 


Some products require great 
care. Bananas, for instance, must 
be kept at a temperature between 
58 and 65 degrees. A temperature 
of 55 degrees will chill the fruit 
sufficiently to cause a serious de- 
terioration in quality, while a tem- 
perature higher than 65 degrees 
will cause serious over-ripening. 
Bananas generate heat rapidly in 
a freight car, therefore to main- 
tain the proper temperature re- 
quires careful ventilation and the 
use of ice or heaters in accordance 
with the prophesied temperature 
conditions all along the route. 

The sales departments of some 
concerns constantly watch the 
forecasts. 


During the Summer months the 
sales of one ice cream manufac- 
turer run from forty to sixty tons 
daily, depending upon the tem- 
perature. Knowing what the tem- 
perature will be, he can, from ex- 
perience, tell within a surprisingly 
close margin how much ice cream 
he will sell on the next day. He 
bases production upon those fig- 
ures and so avoids the serious 
losses which would result either 
from over-production or under- 
production. It is nearly as bad to 
lose sales as to lose the product 
through spoilage. 

The sales of baker’s bread falls 
off noticeably with any sudden and 
marked change in temperature. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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You Have Only Ten Years 
to Make a Go of It 


If You Are Managing a Business and Cannot Put it on a Profit-Making 
Basis Within Ten Years, You Will Be Counted Out—How to Make 
the Most of Your Time—Real Job Is Planning 


OW much difference would 
H it make in the manner of 
your living if you knew 
exactly when you would die? 
Suppose you had positive assur- 
ance that you would die on June 
1 of your sixty-fifth year. 
Suppose you knew you had 
thirty-one years, six months and 
eighteen days more to live 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


President, Kardex-Rand Company 


thing else, because there is little 
chance of his ever doing it after 
that period. 

The first two years of this ten- 
year business life may be required 
to get a new enterprise onto a 
basis where it will carry itself, or 
to get an old business reorganized 
so that it will pay its expenses. 


from this angle it is obvious that 


time is our most valuable asset. 


Money can be borrowed, men can 


be hired, goods and materials can 
be purchased, but the ten years of 


allotted time can neither be in- 

creased nor replaced. 
But the average American busi- 
ness manager probably wastes 
more time than any one else 





on this earth. 





Would you make more 
definite plans and give more 
thought and attention to 
your use of the limited sup- 
ply of time? 

We have no such set 
limit of years and days in 
the business of living, but 
we do have a very definite 
time limit in the business of 
making a living. If you 
want to know how much 
time you have left to achieve 
success in any commercial] 
or professional venture you 
can figure it out to the day. 

Football is played against 
time as well as against the 
opposing team. You go onto 
the field at the beginning of 
the game and must score 
your points within a defi- 
nitely allotted time. You 
win or lose on your standing 


when the final whistle 
blows. 
To all practical intents 


and purposes the game of 
business must be played 
against the same sort of 
stop-watch. 

If you do not win within a 
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How to Make a Go of the 


Manager’s Job 


AND says: “Would you in- 
sure your success in the 
manager’s job? Then reduce the 
number of hours spent at the 
office in routine performance to 
the minimum. Religiously set 
aside from two to three hours 
a day for constructive think- 
ing, for this will govern your 
progress. Cultivate a broad field 
of contacts with people and with 
ideas that you may keep abreast 
of the times and may profit by 
other men’s discoveries. Finally, 
study your physical equipment 
and keep it in smooth running 
order that you may accomplish 
much with minimum effort and 
that you—and not your heirs— 
will have a chance to enjoy the 
fruits of your success.” 


in the plant; not that he 
actually loafs on the job, 
but he does not make his 
business hours so productive 
as they should be. He spends 
hours going through mo- 
tions of being busy on im- 
portant matters when he is 
either actually accomplish- 
ing nothing or is attending 
to things that some one else 
whose time is less valuable 
could do as well. Mean- 
while, the man who is paid 
to run a machine is running 
it, and a large part of his 
time counts where it is sup- 
posed to count. 

Then there is the business 
devil called “confab.” I sup- 
pose that it is easier to talk 
than it is to think. In any 
event, most of us put in a 
good part of our business 
time “discussing” situations 
and problems rather than in 
studying and solving them. 

Henry Ford called on a 
friend recently and found 
him in conference with his 
leading executives. The mo- 
tor manufacturer stuck his 
head in the door, looked at 














given period you will not 
win at all. 

_ Your business life on this basis 
is but ten years! 

_ Ido not mean that a man’s earn- 
ing power is limited to this period 
of time, obviously a man may earn 
more or less steadily for fifty or 
even sixty years; but the man who 
IS managing a business and is re- 
sponsible for its success has ten 
years as a maximum. If he can- 
hot put it on a highly successful 
basis within that period, he might 
just as well drop it and do some- 


The following eight years are spent 
in study and development. There 
may be a few businesses that re- 
quire more than two years for the 
process of incubation. Certain 
types of mining activity, for in- 
stance, require five years of in- 
vestment and preparation; but I 
do not know of a single line of en- 
deavor that cannot be definitely es- 
tablished on a profitable basis in 
ten years. 

Looking at the manager’s job 


the twenty-odd men assem- 
bled, and said, “Well, I see 
that you are wasting time.” 

Two simple plans will save 90 
per cent. of the time consumed in 
conference. They have proved 
their value in many businesses and 
can be used to advantage in any 
venture whether it employs two- 
men or two hundred thousand. 

If a problem or question has 
arisen on which the reactions or 
opinions of several members of the 
organization are needed, define 
that problem or question clearly in 
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writing, giving all the facts con- 
nected with it, and distribute these 
memoranda to the men whose 
opinions you require before a de- 
cision can be made. The answer 
may either be written and re- 
turned or a short conference may 
be called in which each man states 
his conclusions briefly. If a new 
angle or another phase of the situ- 
ation develops it may be necessary 
to send out another memorandum 
giving the additional facts, but the 
process stimulates thought rather 
than talk and every one saves time. 
Questions and answers in writing 
crystallize the problem and get 
the answer in a fraction of 
“conference” time. 


form. Since the record goes in 
ahead of the salesman, the inter- 
view consists of only a few direct 
questions and answers, and the 
matter is settled in less than half 
the time required by the old 
method. 

I have carried this plan of writ- 
ten communications in my own 
business even to the board of di- 
rectors. Before each meeting the 
directors are provided with memo- 
randa covering the matter to be 
brought before them; and direc- 
tors’ meetings that last less than 
fifteen minutes are not at all un- 
common. 
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ters submitted for endorsement. 
The operating or executive com- 
mittee should be made up of the 
key men of the organization, who 
are responsible for the manage- 
ment and operation of its various 
functions. If written memoranda 
are supplied on all questions to be 
decided, a meeting of these execu- 
tives once a week should be suffi- 
cient to settle all matters of im- 
portance. If these men are com- 
petent, a two-thirds majority vote 
can be depended upon to decide 
questions in the best interest of 
the business; and in the manager’s 
absence they run the business. 
The policies and plans 
having been formulated by 





Instructions to or the 
discussion of a matter with 
an individual in the organi- 
zation are subject to the 
same sort of waste and lost 
motion. Verbal orders are 
easily forgotten or misun- 
derstood. The best plan for 
written instructions that | 
know of involves three 
copies of the memorandum. 
The original is sent to the 
individual addressed, the 
first carbon or pink sheet is 
kept by the sender, and the 
second carbon or green 
sheet goes to the files. The 
man receiving the memo- 
randum reads it and initials 
it with or without com- 
ment. It goes back to the 
man who sent it and stands 
as a receipted message. If 
it does not come back the 
pink sheet acts as a re- 
minder and the matter is 
checked up to see why an 
answer has not come back. 
There is little chance for 
either party to misunder- 
stand or forget. 

I do not want to elimin- 
ate the social contacts and 
good fellowship that are 
necessary in every success- 





A Vain Old Owl 


By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


A vain old owl that sought applause, 
Sat boasting of his wings and claws, 
His rapier beak and goggle eyes, 
And resonant, far-reaching cries. 


Fair Night was clad in sparkling gems, 
The streams were gay in silver hems 
Along the dreaming, flowered vales, 

That gently waved like half-blown sails. 


Within the woods, there was no sound 
Save chirp of insect near the ground; 
A stillness held the vernal air, 

That soothed the aching pain of care. 


Then, suddenly, a voice rang high, 
And flung sweet music to the sky, 
Arousing leaves on bush and tree 
That lightly danced in frenzied glee. 


The nightingale’s enraptured song, 
Won praises from the forest throng, 
Till envy moved the owl to screech: 
“Oh! list, to wisdom, I beseech!” 


With blinking eye and shaking head, 
This haughty owl most proudly said: 
“That stupid bird, on yonder tree, 

Should borrow sweeter notes from me!” 


the executive committee 
and endorsed by the board 
of directors, must next be 
carried out, and it is the 
manager’s job to see that 
the various departments of 
the business function to- 
gether in following them. 
For this purpose it is vital 
that the manager know 
what is going on in each 
department and that he 
have this information in 
the most convenient form. 
This may sound like a 
large order, but it is not at 
all difficult once the infor- 
mation required from each 
department is decided upon 
and the machinery for 
placing it before the man- 
ager regularly has been set 
in operation. 

The figures showing the 
condition and progress of 
every department of a 
business can be collected 
on a_ single sheet and 
placed before the manager 
daily so that in fifteen min- 
utes he can get a complete 
picture of the business. 
The departments that are 
making satisfactory prog- 
ress do not require his 








ful business, but if a man- 
ager will insist on writing 
instead of talking about the phases 
of the business that must be con- 
sidered, he will save hours of his 
time every week and sounder de- 
cisions will result. The more valu- 
able an executive’s time, the more 
important that he make it effec- 
tive by writing his instructions and 
by insisting that other members 
of his organization write rather 
than talk to him. 

I know of one business man who 
even applies this plan in dealing 
with those outside his own busi- 
mess. He must see many salesmen 

’ every day, and to save both their 
time and his he has a dictating 
machine in his reception room. 
Salesmen are asked to dictate their 

messages in the briefest possible 


This brings us to another phase 
of the manager’s job which might 
be described as a clear-cut and 
straight-line plan of organization. 
The board of directors, for in- 
stance, is usually composed of men 
who have a financial interest, but 


do not participate in the opera- 


tion of the business. Often they 
are not familiar with the details 
and are not, therefore, in proper 
position to formulate policies. The 
plans and policies should be made 
by those actually engaged in the 
business and should be submitted 
to the board of directors as recom- 
mendations. They can then be 
adopted or rejected as the board 
may decide, but its chief business 
should be that of decision on mat- 


time and attention. Those 
that are not functioning 
properly show up at once in the 
report, and the difficulty can be 
ascertained at once by checking up 
with the head of that department. 
No little error can grow big. 
The daily check-up also makes 
it easy to follow another principle 
of sound executive management. 
As captain of the business ship it 
is not the manager’s job to run it, 
nor even to steer it. If you have 
ever made the acquaintance of the 
captain of a transatlantic liner. 
you will remember that he spends 
little or no time at the wheel. He 
does not even make the calcula- 
tions by which the proper course 
of the ship is determined; rather, 
these are made by his staff officers 
(Continued on page 34) 
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He Failed His Way to Success 
—Now Called “Ford of Radio 


r \HE biggest “one man con- 
cern” that has emerged from 
the melee of four years of fast 

competition in the radio field is 

the Crosley Radio Corporation. 

And the man who owns it broke 
more copy-book maxims than he 
can remember. He did not stick 
to his last, he was a Jack-of-all- 
trades, he was a rolling stone; and 
when at first he did not succeed, 
he did not “try, try again,” but 
hopped into a 
new field and 
tried something 
else. 

He is, of 
course, Powel 
Crosley, Jr. A 
tidy bit over six 
feet, blond and 
looking even 
younger than his 
thirty - nine 
years; deceptive- 
ly slow of speech 
and movement; 
and deceptively 
boyish too, with 
an unlined face 
and an easy grin. 
But a figure of 
dominating size 
in an industry 
that has romped 
from nothing-a- 
year to half-a- 
billion - a - year 
turnover in four 
years’ time; and 
called by many 
‘“‘The Henry 
Ford of Radio” 
because he made 
sets cheaply, by 
quantity produc- 
tion methods and was a leader in 
the campaign to put radio within 
the reach of millions. Parenthet- 
ically, the last time I talked with 
him he spoke with pride of a new 
plant which could—if geared to full 
‘apacity—turn out five thousand radto 
sets a day. 

Crosley came into this world by 
the “silver spoon route.” He was 
not a poor boy who had to struggle 
over obstacle after obstacle un- 
aided. His father was a prominent 
lawyer of Cincinnati and fairly well 
fixed financially. Even so, young 
Crosley—thanks to a wise Dad— 
acquired early the habit of looking 
after himself. He worked for a 





part of his college expenses. 


shown on the left. 


By Earl C. Reeves 


And then the pilgrimages into a 
land of business adventure began. 

Crosley, son of a “leading citi- 
zen,” became a chauffeur, so he 
could play with automobiles to his 
heart’s content. He had made one 
of sorts when still a youngster ; and 
split his studies at school between’ 
engineering and law. 

Later he sold bonds, designed an 
automobile, promoted an automo- 
bile company ; was deck hand in an 





facturing effort was made when he 
was twenty-three years old. Ata 
time when two-cylinder cars sold 
at more than two thousand dollars, 
young Crosley designed and built 
a six-cylinder car which he believed 
could be sold for $1,700. He was 
then in exactly the fix in which 
radio manufacturers found them- 
selves until comparatively recently. 
With a trunk-full of orders for 
goods, radio manufacturers fre- 
quently found 
they could not 
raise a nickel of 
capital for expan- 
sion, because the 
business was 
new, “ a fad.” 
Crosley was 
ahead of his time 
with a six-cylin- 
der car; he met 
a rousing recep- 
tion, could book 
orders galore; 
but he could 
not get cau - 
tious cash to 
come forward 
and aid him in 
the venture. 
Twice more he 
failed to break 
into the motor 
car manufactur- 


ae 





Three generations of Crosleys: Powel Crosley, Sr., the father of Powel, Jr., is 


In the center is Powel, 3rd, whose desire to possess a radio 
receiver, about four years ago, lead his father, Powel, Jr., on the right, to enter 
the radio business. The assembling division of the Cincinnati factory is also 
shown. Individual parts are taken to one end of the table and the complete 
receiver is boxed and ready for operation by the purchaser when it reaches the 
other end. Over 6,000 pieces of radio equipment are turned out daily. 


automobile company, a_ racing 
driver, an assistant sales manager, 
an advertising manager; a little 
later he managed an automobile 
agency. And then he got married 
and moved from Indiana, where he 
had been practicing many talents, 
back to Cincinnati. 

In two years then he worked for 
several firms selling posters, litho- 
graphy and advertising specialties. 
Twice more he tried promoting 
companies, then hopped into the 
mail order business. 

Twice he had tried to start 
manufacture of an automobile of 
his own design, and once: organ- 
ized a company to launch a cycle 
car. The first automobile manu- 


ing field because 
other people’s 
money was not 
available when it 
came to the final 
pinch. 

Up to this 
point, I imagine, 
Crosley thought 
he was “failing.” 
I suspect, also, that many another 
who now points with pride to Cin- 
cinnati’s prominent citizen and 
radio magnate, then shook a head 
mournfully over the “failure” of 
that scatterbrained Crosley boy. 
But the cold fact is that if a seer 
could have foretold that Crosley 
was going into the radio game, it 
would have been difficult for any 
one to lay out a better course 
through a harder training school 
than that which Crosley had fol- 
lowed. 

At thirty-one he bought the au- 
tomobile specialties mail order 
business for which he had been 
working. In two years it was sell- 
ing goods at the rate of a million 
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dollars a year. Some one else was 
getting the profit on all the printed 
matter he used, so Crosley bought 
the National Label Company. In 
the process of expanding into 
larger quarters he absorbed a small 
woodworking plant, and put it to 
making phonograph cabinets. It 
thrived and grew until, suddenly, 
it threatened to become a serious 
debit because phonograph sales 
were dropping and dropping. 
Something new had come into the 
world. Powel Crosley, 3rd, told 
Dad, unmistakably, what that 
“something” was. It was radio, 
and Powel the Third wanted a set 
right away. 

On Washington’s birthday, 1921, 
Crosley set out with his nine-year- 
old son to buy a radio set, at the 
salesroom of the Precision Equip- 
ment Company—and was shocked 
into the radio business. This new 
gadget was a little single-tube 
thing, and it cost $130. Crosley 
would not have missed the amount, 
but the day when that was a large 
sum to him was so recent that it 
made him think. Instead of a set, 
he took home a radio primer anc 
made one. It cost $35. 


Started by Making Parts 


That was the beginning. Crosley 
made radio cabinets. He invented 
and put on the market two or three 
“parts.” He tried his hand at pro- 
ducing and selling a small crystal 
set; he followed that with a tube 
set; with a two-stage amplifier and 
transformer ; and finally put out the 
first “radio frequency” set. Mean- 
while, he had bought the Precision 
Equipment Company, which had 
literally shocked him into radio, 
and consolidated it with his other 
organization. 

From boyhood Crosley had been 
training unconsciously for the task 
that confronted him. Every day 
had been an important day in his 
preparation; every job he had held 
contributed something. He had 
mechanical and legal training, he 
knew a good deal about finance and 
the pitfalls of company formation; 
he was drilled in salesmanship, in 
the problems of distribution; and 
advertising he knew from many 
angles. 

Production he took to like a 
duck to water. Pretty soon he was 
building radio sets as Ford does 
motor cars, from the beginning to 
the very end. He even makes the 
tiniest screw that goes into his 
product. He made “Better and 
Cheaper” an advertising slogan, 
and hammered it into his organiza- 
tion to be practiced as well as 
preached. It required a Jack-of- 
all-trades to stay afloat in the 
whirlpool which radio became. 

Like the rolling stone, Crosley 
was accustomed. to bumps and 
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Editorials 


Looks Ahead and Around 


America promises to have a happy 
new ‘year. 


x * x: 


Another Labor Government has 
fallen: in Australia. A sign of a 
worldunde trend? 


* * * 


Lighter taxes will mean heavier 
buying. 
‘*o-« 


Germany plans to borrow ‘here to 
cultivate business with Russia. Our 
bankers offer no objections, since 
Germany must make money some- 


where. 
x * * 


Think twice before selling cotton 
short. 
* ok 


Until the French debt its settled, 
French business and currency will 
continue unsettled. 


* * * 


You object to ship subsidies? We 
are paying a $20,000,000-a-year sub- 
sidy now, disguised, and getting wo- 
fully little for it! 

* * x 


If you are young, invest discrim- 
inately in common stocks of a young 
industry. 

* * * 


Commercial. loans in Rumania cost 
25 to 50 per cent. Ugh! 
* * x 
Inflated rubber prices may send 


up auto prices. Rubber costs three 
times as much as a year ago. 


Thank foreign loans for our export 
balance of $4,000,000 a day. 


* * * 


Have you done your Christmas 
shopping? 
:** 
Washington frowns on coffee loans 
to Brazil until artificial prices are 
dropped. Sensible. 


* * * 


All booms burst sooner or later, 
stock, real estate and building spec- 
ulators should remember. 


* * * 


Blush! Fifty years ago Britain had 
30,000 in prisons ; now, 9,600. 
* * * 


Advice to lovers always is: “Don’t 
write, talk.” Coolidge is to write, 
not talk, to Congress, Significant? 

* * * 


The first quarter of the century is 
ending. Do you deserve more in the 
second? 

* * 


A business reminder: The automo- 
bile has prospered by lowering, not 
raising, prices. 

* * * 


The Government's crop reports 
look a bit diseased. 


* * * 


Necessary? “Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce to Teach How to 
Talk.” 


* * * 


Germany evidently isn’t bankrupt. 
Her automobiles almost doubled last 
year. 








falls. And since he had not stuck 
to his last he had been meeting 
new situations all his life. He had 
his own brand of stick-to-it-ive- 
ness. If you cannot do it this way, 
do it that, may have been the ac- 
curate Crosley reading of that par- 
ticular copy-book maxim. He had 
risked everything so often that it 
had become a habit. The fastest- 
moving industry in the country’s 
history could not scare him. 

For one thing, other people’s 
money had quit on him cold three 
times in his life, and he had there- 
fore made the Crosley Radio Cor- 
poration grow solely on his own 
capital. He had plowed the profits 
under to make more profits grow 
until he had built himself a busi- 
ness that was all his own, on which 
no one could pull the strings. 

So they call him “The Ford of 
Radio.” 


A Prayer 


Deliver me from all evildoers 
that talk nothing but sickness and 
failure. 

Grant me the companionship of 
men who think success and men 
who work for it. 

Loan me associates who cheer- 
fully face the problems of a day 
and try hard to overcome them. 

Relieve me of all cynics and 
critics. 

Give me good health and the 
strength to be of real service to the 
world, and I'll get all that’s good 
for me, and will what’s left to 
those who want it—William 
Feather. 

* * * 


Eat, drink and be merry—and, 
maybe, to-morrow you’ll have to 
borrow lunch money.—The Kodak 
Magazine. 
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Keep Your Chin Up 

No matter what happens keep 
your chin up. When you indulge 
in gloom you are hurting yourself 
most of all. We know there are 
some feelings that poison us just 
as certainly as arsenic. They have 
a direct effect upon the body. 
Anger reddens the face, fright 
makes the hair stand on end, grief 
destroys the appetite and embar- 
rassment makes the mouth dry. 
One of the surest mental poisons 
is despair. It dulls the brain and 
confuses the hands. Why give up? 
As long as you live you will have 
some sort of a chance. Nine-tenths 
of success, after all, is pep. The 
man who faces misfortune with a 
smile and a stout heart cannot be 
beaten. There is always To-mor- 
row, and what To-morrow has in 
store for us no man knows. At 
least make up your mind to this 
one thing, no matter what fate may 
do to us it shall not make us afraid. 
Keep your chin up——Dr. Frank 
Crane. 

* * & 

Go as far as you can see, then 
see how far you can go.—A. R. 
Erskine. 

From R. T. Nixon, Chicago, Ill. 
ee 6 


If you have a grouch, challenge 
some big man for a fist fight. Per- 
haps a good beating is what you 
need. Try a cold plunge. Try go- 
ing to bed early one night in the 
week. Try anything that is fair to 
the other fellow. But let the 
women, children, servants and in- 
nocent people alone until you re- 
gain your sanity.—The Silent 
Partner. 

x * * 

When a man whines that he’s 
being held down, the truth is, as a 
general thing, that the boss can’t 
hold him up.—George Horace Lor- 
imer. 











Win a Prize 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 
will be printed. 























Preparedness 
For all your days prepare 
And meet them all alike; 
When you are the anvil, bear— 
When you are the hammer, 
strike. 
Edwin Markham. 
.-s s 

Life is like a game of cards. Re- 
liability is the ace, industry the 
king, politeness the queen, thrift 
the jack: common sense is play- 
ing to best advantage the cards 
you draw. 

And every day, as the game pro- 
ceeds, you will find the ace, king, 
queen, jack in your hand and op- 
portunity to use them—Ed. Howe. 

I can conceive of no adequate 
remedy for the evils which beset 
society except through the influ- 
ences of religion.—President Cool- 
idge. 

* * * 

Worthy ambitions are splendid 
things. But the fun of life is just 
as much in attaining them as in 
the moment of their attainment.— 
Clipped. 

e# 

There is no possible way of judg- 
ing a man’s ability by his looks. 
In fact, in business life it is gener- 
ally true that fine feathers do not 
make fine birds. 

The ablest men are generally 
very plain, simple and unpreten- 
tious. They seldom have any arro- 
gance of manner, and they invari- 
ably are willing to learn. 

The man at the top is seldom 
as well dressed as many of his em- 
ployees. And he is hardly ever a 
swaggerer. 

Brains, in a word, are carried in- 
side, not outside——The Efficiency 


Magazine. 
. 2s 


The radicals throughout the 
country have made many believe 
that there are no good corpora- 
tions but they forget that many 
corporations are simply a poor 
man’s partnership, enabling them 
to afford luxuries they never en- 
joyed before—Henry L. Doherty. 

x * * 

A thankful heart is not only the 
greatest virtue, but the parent of 
all other virtues.—Cicero. 
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Edison’s Work 


HOMAS A. EDISON upsets 
7 popular opinion by denying 
flatly the allegation that he is an 
inventor. He claims original and 
complete credit for but one single 
great invention and that is the 
phonograph. Although the records 
of the patent office show that he 
is credited with more than a 
thousand patents, Mr. Edison 
claims to have developed rather 
than originated them. 


“I am more of a sponge than an 
inventor,” he said recently. “I ab- 


.sorb ideas from every source. | 


take half matured schemes for 
mechanical development and make 
them practicable. I am a sort of 
middleman between the _ long- 
haired and impractical inventor 
and the hard-headed business man 
who measures all things in terms 
of dollars and cents. My principal 
business is giving commercial value 
to the brilliant but misdirected 
ideas of others.”—Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 
x * 


There is no advancement to him 
who stands trembling because he 
cannot see the end from the be- 
ginning.—E. J. Klemme. 

From A. G. Billman, Brookings, S. D. 
* * * s 


No young man can hope to do 
anything above the commonplace 
who has not made his life a reser- 
voir of power on which he can con- 
stantly draw, which will never fail 
him in any emergency.—Orison 
Swett Marden. 

* * * 


Keep trying—it is often the last 


key you try that opens the door.— 
The Clarion. 








A Text 


AITH if it hath not works is 

dead being alone; show me thy 
faith without thy works and I will 
show thee my faith by my works. 
—James 2:18. 


Sent in by Layton E. Mead- 
ows, Burlingame, Cal. What és 
your favorite text? “Forbes 
Epigrams” is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’’ 


Fact and 


Comment. 


By the Editor 


How can a chief executive drive production up to the 
highest feasible limit and still remain popular with the 
rank and file? Here’s one executive’s system that has 
worked successfully: He spends most of his ordinary 
working hours outside his office. He 


rT constantly tours through the plants. 
SYSTEM He keeps his sharp eyes wide 
WORKS 


. open. He knows every operation, 
knows how it ought to be done, knows what the results 
should be. But he never finds fault with the workers. 
For them he has nothing but the pleasantest words. 
Many he greets by their first names. His whole attitude 
is very democratic, very cordial. The consequence is 
that he is extremely popular with the workers. 

But he is about the only executive who is popular. The 
others, from vice-president down the line, are regarded as 
sheer drivers, utterly lacking in sentiment or sympathy. 
They demand results, results, results. Nothing else 
counts with them. Each worker is given a mark to shoot 
at. If he fails to make a very good showing, he is first 
talked to frankly. If satisfactory improvement doesn’t 
follow, a warning is given. If that isn’t effective, the 
employee is dismissed regardless of any domestic con- 
siderations, long-service record or anything else. 

Why this apparent harshness on the part of all those 
under the apparently affable and warmhearted chief 
executive ? 

The chief executive confines his fault-finding, his driv- 
ing, to the executives. It is from them, not from the men, 
that he demands results. And he sees to it that he gets 
them. His ultimatum to them is: “Come through or 
you're through.” They know that he means it and that 
he practices it. He is just as merciless in handling them 
as they are in handling the rank and file. 

What do you think of his system? 

* * * 

Your work expresses you more correctly than ‘your 

tongue. 


* * * 
The loafer ends by eating unbuttered bread. 
* * * 


Machinery, at first cursed, has become man’s areatest 
* * * 
You can be persistent without being a plague. 
.e © 
The man who is chronically pushed by his business 
rarely makes rapid progress. 
* * * 
Only they are rich who give. 
* * * 


Few malcontents have sweated and saved to build a 


bank account. They use their chins, not their hands or 
their heads. 


Did the directors of the General Motors Corporation 
act wisely in declaring an extra payment of more than 
$25,000,000 in one lump sum to stockholders? Without 
question the treasury could stand such a disbursement; 


in fact, twice as much could have 
DID GENERAL 


MOTORS been paid had the directors felt so 
DIRECTORS inclined. But, suppose, instead of 
ACT WISELY? 


distributing 5 per cent. extra, the 
directors had announced that a dividend reserve of this 
amount had been specifically set aside for the express 
purpose of maintaining dividend stability should lean 
times be encountered by and by. Would not such a 
course have made a better impression upon those owning 
General Motors stock as an investment rather than as a 
speculation? Many years ago Judge Gary told me that 
his ambition was so to manage the affairs of the United 
States Steel Corporation that its shares would come to be 
regarded as an investment suitable for school teachers, 
widows and others whose funds should be employed con- 
servatively yet at as generous a profit as practicable. He 
refused to pay any spectacular extra dividend at a time 
when Wall Street was clamoring for such action. Every. 
body now admits that his policy has been wise. 

One grievous complaint harbored by the public against 
“Wall Street” is that stocks are periodically forced up too 
far and then knocked down ruinously. General Motors 
shares have more than doubled in market value during 
the current year. The later stages of the advance have 
been accompanied by official intimations that an extra 
dividend would be disbursed. Now, would it not have 
tended to raise the status of General Motors stock 
as an investment had a $25,000,000 or a $50,000,000 divi- 
dend reserve been set aside? Some such action coul 
have been supplemented, if considered desirable, by a mod- 
est increase in the regular dividend rate. It is of infinite 
importance that the stocks of our great industrial enter- 
prises be developed into stable, trustworthy, conservative 
investments and not used or abused by Wall Street specu- 
lators, to-day rampantly bullish, to-morrow frantically 
slaughtering stock prices. 

One step towards this need would be the setting aside 
wherever feasible of strong dividend reserve funds. My 
suggestion to the directors of General Motors and to all 
other responsible boards of directors is that from now on 
they favorably consider establishing a dividend reserve 
fund rather than continue the accepted practice of dis- 
tributing an abnormal amount one year and running the 
risk of being unable to pay a satisfactory dividend a year 
or two thereafter. From the investment point of view, 
from the political point of view, from the social point of 
view, from the labor point of view, stability in “Wall 
Street” is infinitely preferable to the spectacular. Maybe 
the General Motors directors will be in a position next 
year to set an example. 


ty 
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The late J. P.. Morgan, asked during the famous Pujo 
Investigation, whether it wouldn’t be very dangerous to 
the country if the financial power residing in Wall Street 
fell into bad hands, replied that it would be dangerous 

to the country if the power residing 


gen in Congress fell into bad hands. 
WOULD HELP Morgan’s reply is called to mind by 


NEW ENGLAND the suggestion made by Owen D. 


Young, chairman of General Electric, that the six New 
England States “create the New England Power Pool 
and draw from that mobilized supply, through adequate 
integrated transmission systems,” the power needed for 
industry, “at the most economic point of production.” 
Mr. Young. added: “I, know that this term ‘power pool’ 
is an attractive political catchword. Unscrupulous men 
may take advantage of it and picture it as a great monster 
crouching to devour all men, women and helpless chil- 
dren within its reach. Let us be done with this nonsense, 
because, in fact, it is a great servant and is subject, as 
it should be, to Government control. Is America afraid 
o use great tools in her own interest merely because, 
uncontrolled, they would have power to injure?” 

Mr. Young’s recommendation was made at a conference 
of leaders from the New England States, called, as 
ex-Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, of Boston, phrased it, 
“to put New England on the map once more.” After 
pointing out that high wages in this country were due 
to the fact that 29,000,000 horsepower in our factories 
do the equal of work performed by 290,000,000 
workers, enabling each American worker, to “com- 
mand the power of thirty-three slaves,” he added that 
our wage level can be maintained or advanced only if 
we put more and more power back of the individual 
worker at low cost. He also said: 


We must more and more make our capital provide us inani- 
mate slaves. These slaves must run our machines—they must 
obey our orders—they must be available when and where and - 
in such numbers as we may néed them. The electrical art 
has made this possible. We may now put not only power in 
the hands of the individual worker, but we may put it there 
in the exact quantities and at the precise times when he may 
need it. 

My suggestion is that we mobilize our power as _intelli- 
gently as we mobilize our money and handle it as wisely in 
the interest of the whole community. If each of us kept 
our money in our pockets, it would be working only when 
we used it. When we put it in the banks, we keep it a 
during the interval when we, as owners, do not need it. 
venture the statement that all that is needed to clear away the 
legal obstacles, is to pass uniform enabling acts, and the intelli- 
gent, highminded operators of utilities in New England will 
develop these. 


Certainly New England urgently needs to arouse 
herself. She needs not only pooled electric power but 
more brain power, or at least more driving power. 
She needs to produce more branded or trade-marked 
goods. She needs to popularize and push such prod- 
ucts by nationwide advertising. New England man- 
agement in many directions needs rejuvenation, revital- 
izing, reorganization. The time has come for many 
resignations and much new blood. Unless New Eng- 
land bestirs herself she cannot hope to attain or main- 
tain a place in the vanguard of the procession during 
the second quarter of the twentieth century. 


* * * 
Hard work develops; soft softens. 
* * * 


Help yourself—by helping others. 
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Wherever one travels young people ask about the oppor- 
tunities in New York. I tell them that very often it is 
extremely difficult to get a start, but that, once started, 
it is not so very difficult to earn advancement. The com- 

petition is not appalling at any stage 


a. an ART; of the ladder. Ideal office boys are 
NOT HARD not in over-abundant supply. Cour- 


TO ADVANCE teous, intelligent, purposeful work- 


ers in every line are in demand and usually can win at 
least modest promotion. Higher up the scale the number 
of competitors is fewer, and near or-at the top the de- 
mand appears always to exceed the supply, judging 
by results. 1 

One thing many do not understand: Top-notch ability 
includes the ability to find a Guyer of that ability. Too 
many fellows flatter themselves that they are wizards and 
that all they need is a chance to demonstrate that they are 
wizards. Well, the very first step in the demonstration is 
to demonstrate the ability to find a market for the wonder- 
ful talents claimed. He is not a hundred-percenter who 
cannot land an appropriate job. Positions demanding 
and paying for hundred-percenters usually carry much 
harder problems than that. 

It is both laughable and pathetic to think of the number 
of young or middle-aged men who feel a grudge against 
the world because they are not bombarded with offers to 
become assistants to the presidents of our mammoth enter- 
prises. The woods are overflowing with fellows who 
imagine that they are ideally fitted to fill the shoes of 
$50,000 and $100,000 men after a spell as chief assistant. 
They are insulted when you suggest that, as a mild test 
of their ability, their resourcefulness, their initiative, their 
genius, they should proceed to locate and procure such a 
position. Why, that’s exactly what they thought you 
could do for them! All such—and many others—should 
take to heart the first words of the once-famous recipe for 
making hare soup: “First catch your hare.” 

After that, as already said, it isn’t overwhelmingly 
hard to get on in New York or elsewhere if you have 
the price in you and are willing to pay it. 

* * * ee 

Initiate ; don’t imitate. 

* * * 


Congress should endorse the terms arranged by the 
Debt Commission for the settlement of Italy’s $2,407,- 
000,000 debt to the United States. It would be deplor- 
able were catch-vote politicians to succumb to the tempta- 

tion to rant and rave about the 


ayy 0. K. burden imposed upon American 
SETTLEMENT taxpayers by the apparent leniency 


extended to Italy. You cannot 
squeeze blood from a stone. Not only so, but there are 
times when it pays the strong to deal humanely with the 
weak, apart from all considerations of magnanimity or 
mercy. This is such a time. Even a poor settlement of 
our international war debts would be definitely better 
than no settlement at all. And President Coolidge, Secre- 
tary Mellon and other interested authorities do not regard 
the Italian terms as poor but as the very best obtainable 
under all existing circumstances. 
Now let France come forward with an acceptable offer. 
This accomplished, the whole world will face a more 
hopeful future. 
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WO recent talks with 





two families raised 
questions which may 
cause you to do some thinking. 
In both cases the parents are 
uneasy, alarmed, indeed, over 
the “notions” brought back 








Should Youth or 


Experience Decide? 


‘future. The younger man, 
vested with the authority and 
the prestige of the position of 
president, is unafraid to bring 
forward new ideas, to evolve 
new policies, to map out prog- 











ress and expansion. 





from college by their chil- 
dren, who graduated last June. All four parents are of 
the “old-fashioned” type, sober, industrious, God-fearing 
folks, respecters of tradition, of custom, of the things 
and the ideas and the ideals of the past. Both youths are 
thoroughly modern in their thoughts, speech, acts and 
habits. They have no reverence for what -always has been 
simply because it always has been. They love their 
parents, but scoff at many of the parents’ ideas. The two 
ages do not think alike on religion, on sociology, on 
politics, on property, on economics, on work, on play, on 
prohibition. The perturbed parents fear their offspring 
may go to the dogs. 

It was suggested I express my views. 

Not long since I was reclining on a sofa, thinking and 
writing. Across the room was a “nest” (I believe they 
are called) of tiny tables. From my position I could 
count six legs on the near side and only five on the far 
side. I looked and looked and counted and counted. 
There they were, six and five, as plain as daylight. Puz- 
zled, I got up to examine. I found, of course, that there 
were six legs on each side. I had been looking from one 
angle and saw one thing; when I changed my angle, I 
saw another thing. 

Isn’t much of the difference in view between age and 
youth due to the difference in the angle from which things 
are viewed? -I could and did sympathize with both the 
parents and the young students. One father was rather 
displeased. Finally I suggested that if he didn’t expect 
his son to learn new knowledge and new ideas at college, 
what was the object of sending him to college. “If he 
spent four years without imbibing at least a few ideas and 
beliefs more advanced than yours or mine, wouldn’t your 
money and his time have been wasted?” I asked. He 
intimated—politely—that I also was too young to see 
things in their true perspective. 

How is it in the realm of, business? How do youth and 
age hitch. Which makes for the better organization, age 
or youth, mature experience or experience-in-the-making ? 

Analysis of the actualities impels the conclusion that, 
in larger enterprises, a combination of the two is best of 
all. A predominance of youth is more productive than a 
predominance of age. Age, without the spurring influ- 
ence of youth, tends to degenerate into ruts and dry rot. 
Youth, without the guidance and restraint of age, is in 
danger of going to dangerous extremes. 

That is one reason why the modern practice of elevat- 
ing an aging president of a corporation to the position of 
chairman, and selecting as president the keenest mind 
among the oncoming executives, often brings excellent 
results. The older and more experienced executive acts 
as a balance-wheel, sometimes as a brake. He can de- 
tach himself from detail and indulge in thinking and 
reflecting. He can draw light and lessons from the past 
and apply, or offer, them in formulating plans for the 


Among nationally - known 
organizations that have successfully adopted this plan of 
having a ripely-experienced chairman and a younger man 
as president there springs to mind American Telephone 
& Telegraph, U. S. Steel, First National Bank (George 
F. Baker’s) of New York, General Electric, Bethlehem 
Steel, Continental-Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Anaconda Copper, the Bank of Italy (California), 
Standard Oil of New York, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing, Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
Texas Company, General Motors, Coca-Cola, Eastman 
Kodak, Sears-Roebuck, F. W. Woolworth. Only the 
other day American Sugar Refining created the office of 
chairman of the board and named Earl D. Babst, long 
president, to fill it. W. Edward Foster, formerly senior 
vice-president, was made president. 

My opinion is that we can have tremendous faith in 
the younger generation of business leaders, that there is 
a somewhat larger percentage of less dependable fellows 
among our younger bankers, that the “flapper” and wide- 
trousered generation will in time develop a gratifying pro- 
portion of able, trustworthy, estimable men and women. 
Age has always looked somewhat askance at youth, 
you know. 

* * * 

Trying to advance without reading is like trying to walk 

or drive in the dark without a light. 
a = 

All of us like encouragement. In addition to financial 
reward, we relish a word of appreciation when we strive 
earnestly and sincerely to carry out some purpose which 
seems to us worth while. Forses oftener than once has 
urged employers, executives, super- 


i intendents, foremen, etc., not to be 
HE Is niggardly in saying a kind word to 
ame ggardly ying 


a worker who has richly earned it. 
We know how workers ‘feel, because we know how we 
feel ourselves when we receive such a letter as the fol- 
lowing from Vice-President Harry L. Newnan of the 
Detroit Insurance Agency: 

“TI have just finished reading your article on Mr. Haynes 
of Dodge Brothers. Your magazine is certainly doing 
more than any other medium in the United States to 
explain the principles of successful business and to illus- 
trate why men and institutions succeed. If a million 
copies of your magazine went into American homes every 
issue it would do more than any amount of shouting to 
eliminate Communistic and Bolshevistic doctrines.” 


* * * 
Lack enthusiasm and you lack the highest happiness. 
* * * 


The fewest complaints about their lot come from those 
who strive hardest to improve their lot. 
e609 


Kicking rarely helps a man to kick in. 
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The New Belle! 
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Two readers claim that James B. Duke was gener- 
ous. They, therefore, condemn what was said here about 
him November 1. Far more readers have commended 
our comments. The main point attempted to be brought 
out was that the tobacco king had 


a more millions than friends. That 
WAS statement stands. But it is pleas- 
GENEROUS 


ing to be told that he began giving 
away at least some money to what became Duke Univer- 
sity, long before the eve of his death. William C. Lyon 
of Seattle, in course of a courteous letter, says: 


For four years I have been a rather regular follower of 
Forbes; and have become rather a Forzes fan. I believe you 
want to be fair in all your writings and sayings. 

In Forses for November 1, I read with interest your article 
on James B. Duke. There are a number of statements in 
the piece that I could argue long and loud over but I will 
confine it to one, third from the last paragraph: 

“Even his one great philanthropic act had a string attached 
to it. It must perpetuate his own name. Before then one 
mever heard of Duke having given away a dollar.” 

Here’s one that has heard of many dollars given away by 
Duke. Twenty-five years ago the writer was employed as 
an office-boy in Greensboro, North Carolina, with a firm of 
architects at that time engaged in the construction of a library 
building at Trinity College, now Duke University. That 
library building cost in excess of $100,000; I have the impres- 
sion at this distant date that it was nearer $250,000. It was 
the free gift of James B. Duke. I recall distinctly two subse- 
quent occasions, and if my memory serves me right, there 
were several more, when the same James B. Duke made gifts 
of $100,000 each to the same institution. 

As a matter of fact, it was the fortune of the Dukes, 
father and sons, which brought Trinity College to its high 
estate from a struggling little institution in the backwoods 
with hardly more than a good high school rating. 

Do you believe there is less of a selfish desire to perpetuate 
names in the Rockefeller or Carnegie institutions than in the 
Duke University plan? 


Accepting all this, does the question not remain whether 
a multi-millionaire of the Duke type was not a failure 
rather than a.success as a member of the human brother- 
hood? I*know several millionaires who would gladly 
give a large sum to win a place in the hearts of their 
fellow-mortals. But they know that merely handing out 
a part of their riches doesn’t transform their kind of a 
fife into a genuinely successful life. 


* * * 
Not work, but wishing, kills. 
* * * 


Study and sweat have raised one more American boy 
from obscurity to power, from poverty to plenty, from 
the hamlet to high place in the Metropolis. George H. 
Jones, elected to succeed the late A. C. Bedford as chair- 
man of the Standard Oil Company 


ANDAR 
Soon NEW of New Jersey, had early struggles 
CHAIRMAN harder than even the proverbial 
A WORKER 


poor boy pulsating with ambition. 
The son of a Carthage, N. Y., carpenter, he went through 
grammar school by studying borrowed books, since his 
family could not afford the price. Long before he finished 
school he was made a burden-bearer. Then he took a job in 
a chair factory, working twelve hours every day, at 35 cents 
an hour. When office boy in an insurance office he spent 
his evenings drumming up prospects, and landed a few. 
On $40 savings, he left home to attend a business school, 
and by way of preparation had learned shorthand at home 
and practiced typewriting on a cardboard facsimile of a 
keyboard. Soon he was selling typewriters. 


A Standard Oil subsidiary, having asked the head of 
the business school to furnish a capable stenographer, 
young Jones was selected as the best of all the students. 
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That was thirty-five years ago. Again he fruitfully util- 
ized his evenings, this time to master law. Even after 
passing his law examinations, he worked as bookkeeper 
and accountant until five every afternoon and then wrote 
the office letters until eleven. Daniel O’Day, a Standard Oil 
magnate, spotted the industrious young man and took him 


to New York as secretary. When the Government’s famous 


dissolution trial came, 26 Broadway discovered that Jones 
knew more about certain phases of the oil industry than 
any other individual and his worth at this crisis became 
invaluable. Eight years ago he was elected a director, 
five years ago a vice-president, and now chairman, team- 
ing with President W. C. Teagle. One thing both have 
in common: amazing memories. Why? Mainly because 
they have always been absorbingly interested in their 
duties. How can any young man complain that advance- 
ment can be won only through “influence”? Surely not 
many American youths have fewer advantages than had 
this carpenter’s son. 
x * x 
Are you a self-starter or only a trailer? 
es 

Should a business enterprise build extensions in boom 
times or in bad times? My observation is that the major- 
ity of our most successful organizations either go ahead 
with a policy of well-considered expansion regardless of 
temporary conditions or spend most 


SHOULD freely when times are poor. Then 
EXPANSIONS labor is more plentiful, wages are 
BE MADE? 


lower, capital usually is cheaper, 
That, for example, is Schwab’s meth- 
od. The American Telephone Company goes steadily 
ahead with developments regardless of fluctuating general 
conditions. But. the heads of many concerns lose their 
heads when prosperity or a boom comes their way. They 
hurriedly launch ill-considered expansions. They put not 
only profits but borrowed money into bricks and mortar 
and machinery on a scale not called for by normal growth. 
Too often the consequence is that, when the inevitable 
reaction sets in, the concern finds itself in an uncom- 
fortable position, especially financially. 

Strong men, as a rule, are not easily swept off their 
feet. They distinguish between the abnormal and the 
normal, between the permanent and the temporary, be- 
tween the superficial and the fundamental. ‘“We haven't 
policies; we have principles,” John Shedd, then active 
head of Marshall Field & Company, once told me. So 
with most other level-headed, sure-footed upbuilders. 
They may lose some business—they do lose some 
business—towards the peak of a boom; but they avoid 
losses ‘when the boom flattens. They realize, as many 
volatile business men do not realize, that an unwarrantedly 
heavy capital investment often is fatal, for interest charges 
go on day and night, Sundays and holidays, whether the 
wheels are whirring or rusting. 

The wise captain adjusts his helm to combat storms 
and to take advantage of favoring tides or winds; but 
always he has a specific port towards which he resolutely, 
unswervingly steers. So have the men who rise to be 
captains of industry. 


costs are lower. 


* * * 
Keep saving—and your savings will by and by kecp 


you. 
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-| WITH THE NATIONAL 
-| ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


OR just one reason the National Accounting Machine 
has taken the place that it has in modern business. 
Wherever it is being used it is producing better results 
m than are possible with any other method. 
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Famous Players-Lasky, for instance, ‘“‘save 
$22,000 a year through the use of three 


ad machines.” . 
ire Delco-Light, “‘handle greatly increased volume of 
* work with same help more promptly and with 


ly much less clerical effort.” 


al Globe-Wernicke, “‘get sales figures that stimulate 
ir business’’ and “‘recommend this equipment to get 
: sales analysis quickly and at low cost.” 

. Smith, Kline & French, wholesalers, ““have been 
ch. able to cut the number of employees on analysis 
le work from nine to five.” 


Whether a machine is used on sales analysis, purchase 


a analysis, cost accounting or any other application, what 
na it does usually far exceeds the expectations of the user. 
n't Very likely there is a phase of your accounting work on 
ve which the National Accounting Machine can produce 
So Better Results. Our Accounting Machine Division will 
a be glad to give complete information. 
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Why Florida Still Looks 
Good to August 
Heckscher 


(Continued from page 13) 


show that Florida is not a magic 
country where it is safe to buy’ 
property anywhere at any price.” 

Mr. Heckscher does not profess 
to be a prophet as to Florida’s 
future. He declines to guess how 
long the “boom” will last. But it 
can be inferred that he thinks there 
are still profits to be made by those 
who develop their holdings, from 
the fact that even now he is buying 
more than he is selling. 

“There will in the next few 
years, beyond doubt, be a settling, 
and a drawing into line, of values,” 
he says. “Some of the best loca- 
tions for Winter homes and for 
farming will, in my opinion, in- 
crease in value. The increase will 
be somewhat in proportion to the 
extent that these preferred loca- 
tions are developed. Some of the 
less desirable locations will drop 
back in price until they reach a 
level where they become a fair 
value and a worthwhile buy. 

“In my opinion the future of 
Florida is dependent upon its at- 
traction as a place for people of 
comfortable means to spend their 
Winters, and as a year-round home 
for large numbers of agriculturists. 

“TI cannot visualize Florida as an 
important manufacturing or com- 
mercial state. While no one can 
tell what minerals and _ other 
natural resources, such as coal and 
oil, may ultimately be found to 
exist, none to speak of has yet been 
discovered. Without coal, water 
power, or minerals of its own, 
Florida is at a disadvantage com- 
pared with other states in the 
South — Alabama for instance. 
Florida has the outstanding ad- 
vantage of magnificent phosphate 
beds for fertilizers. 

“Of course there will be some 
manufacturing of commodities 
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A four-year-old orange tree. 


closely bound up with the needs 
of an agricultural population. AI- 
ready there are paper mills which 
utilize the timber waste which can 
be used for no other purpose. There 
is good timber in Florida, some of 
which is being used in construction 
and a great deal in the manufac- 
ture of boxes and other packing 
materials needed by the fruit grow- 
ers. 
“Large industrial development is 
not, I believe, essential to Florida’s 
permanent growth. It has natural 
advantages which no other state 
possesses and which are quite gen- 
erally known. I shall not dilate 
on its climate, for that is not neces- 
sary. 

“It is well to keep in mind some 
pertinent facts about the state 
when trying to guess what the 
future will bring. Florida covers 
about 37,000,000 acres of ground— 
5,000,000 more than New York 
State. Yet recent estimates set its 
permanent population at only about 
1,500,000. Compare that with New 
York State! Of course no one in 
his senses expects to see in Florida 
a metropolis of the size of New 
York City. Yet, leaving that aside, 
there is room for many more 

















A typical, modern citrus packing house, Florida. 


people in Florida—and the more 
that settle on the land the better 
for the future of the state. 

“Another thing to remember is 
that this activity in Florida is 
caused by reasons unlike those that 
have accounted for any other boom 
we have ever known in any other 
part of the United States. 

“Usually booms have _ been 
caused by purely local happenings. 
Oklahoma boomed because of the 
discovery of oil, just as have parts 
of Texas and other localities. De- 
troit’s boom was caused by the 
rapid growth of the automotive in- 
dustry. That city has had a tre- 
mendous growth but it has not yet 
made valuable some of the outly- 
ing sub-divisions, which were 
bought at boom prices. 

“The opening of the wheat coun- 
try of Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas caused a violent boom in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul in the late 
’70’s and early ’80’s. Farm prop- 
erty in the outskirts—well out— 
of these cities sold for prices that 
after the collapse were not reached 
again for many years. 

“The growth of these “Twin 
Cities’ was inevitable, and for the 
reason that caused the boom, but 
it came only after twenty-five 
years or more. 

“In each of these cases the boom 
has been based on the expectation 
of a purely local prosperity caused 
by the coming of outside capital 
to develop local resources or in- 
dustry. 

“The development of Florida is 
based on something more wide- 
spread and therefore more likely 
to be lasting—the unheard-of pros- 
perity of the whole United States. 
Wealth has never before been so 
general and so thoroughly distri- 
buted among all people. They have 
the money which enables large 
numbers of them to take a few 
months of leisure each year, and 

(Continued on page 58) 
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HAT happens to every dol- 
18 lar taken in by your street 
18 car company—where does it go? 
at 
m A big slice—as much as 3314 per cent—goes for 
er wages. This money is spent locally in your shops 

or stores. 
n Another slice goes for taxes— added purchasing 
S. power in the community. 
: Still other slices go for maintenance—more money 
“4 turned back to the community. 
“ Directly, your street car company supports com- 
” mercial prosperity. Indirectly it develops business 
2. for other industries. It improves the life of the 
ot community; it permits quick, comfortable, and eco- 
y- nomical movement of large masses of the population. 
” WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Offices in All Principal Cities ° Representatives Everywhere 
1 Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 
)- 5 
Westinghouse 
€ ; 
y- 
a (c) 1925, W. E. & M. Co. 
it 
d 
n 
€ 
t 
( 
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d 
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to electric railway of today 
; represents the most im- 
y proved form of mass transporta- 
tion the world has ever known. 
Westinghouse engineers are 
constantly studying ways to 
make it even better. 
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#4 
You Have Only Ten Years to 


Make a Go of It 
(Continued from page 20) 


who submit their calculations and 
conclusions to him for checking. 
So long as their figuring is correct 
they run the ship. The captain ex- 
ercises his authority only when he 
finds that an error has been made. 
Many business managers, in the 
habit of monkeying with the oper- 
ation of various departments of 
their business, would get better re- 
sults if they followed the sea cap- 
tain’s plan. 

Time saving has been 
emphasized in this discus- 


everything and recuperate for 
eight months. He had no warning 
and no t'me to arrange matters or 
explain anything to his subordi- 
nates. They did not even know 
where he could be located during 
his absence, for the doctors had 
ordered absolute and complete 
rest. He returned fully expecting 
to find his business thoroughly dis- 
organized if not completely bank- 
rupt. Instead he found it in sound 
condition and.well ahead of its po- 
sition when he left it. In checking 
over the matter in detail he found 
but one mistake that could have 
been prevented if he had been 
there—and that mistake had cost 
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their judgment in trying to do any 
real mental work under such cir- 
cumstances. Such men would do 
better work if a certain amount of 
their energy were not being dissi- 
pated in holding their mental 
doors shut against distractions. 
An effective plan for conserving 
time for clear thinking is to set 
aside definite hours each day when 
you are not to be interrupted. All 
calls and all callers then come to a 
secretary who handles them ex- 
actly as they would be handled if 
you were absent from the office. 
Telephone callers are asked to 
*phone again at a definite time or 
their numbers are taken to be 
called back later. Appoint- 
ments are made for callers 








sion because so far we have 
been dealing with the rou- 
tine side of management, 
which includes the meet- 
ings, the reports, the 
memoranda and _instruc- 
tions. But it should not re- 
quire more than two hours 
of the manager’s time as a 
maximum and should be 
done in sixty minutes a 
day. 

The real job is planning. 

It is upon the manager 
alone that the responsibil- 
ity for speeding the prog- 
ress and profits of the en- 
terprise rests. If at least 50 
per cent. of his time is not 
free for this planning, he is 
neither fair to himself nor 
his business. 

Constructive thinking is 
not easy under any circum- 
stances, but if you will 
study your own mind and 
its workings, you will dis- 
cover several things that 
will make it easier. You 
will probably discover, for 
instance, that it requires 








Eliminating Lost Motion in 


Mental Action 


T PAYS to know all that you 
4 can learn about your brain. 
“You will find oul a number of 
interesting things,” says James 
H. Rand, Jr., “that cul down the 
lost motion in mental aclion. You 
will discover, for instance, that 
enthusiasm takes the place of 
driven energy. Activity result- 
ing from enthusiasm requires no -saliee 
will power and almost no effort 2 ee ae 
and can be maintained for long 
periods without appreciable fa- 
tigue. Effort, on the other hand, 
is required the moment that en- 
thusiasm lags—and effort drains 
on the storage battery of energy. 
That is why harmony and en- 
thusiastic co-operation in any or- 
ganization are really important.” 


in person on the same 
basis. Then at the time set 
aside for this purpose all 
telephone calls, interviews, 
and conferences with mem- 
bers of the organization 
are taken care of as a part 
of the day’s work. By set- 
ting definite hours practi- 
cally all of the matters that 
ordinarily interrupt the 
day can be taken care of in 
an hour. It is assumed, of 
course, that the secretary 
in charge is tactful and 
that exceptions are made 
to the rule when the case 


warrant. 

A number of successful 
business men, appreciating 
the vital importance of two 
or three hours a day in 
constructive thinking 
about their business, have 
freed themselves from in- 
terruption by renting a 
private office in another 
place where they can be 
sure of being undisturbed. 





concentration and that this 








Others plan trips that will 





is almost impossible if you 

are more or less constantly in- 
terrupted. You will also find that 
your mind will work best on 
creative thinking at certain hours 
of the day, perhaps two or three 
hours in the morning or in the late 
afternoon. It is vital that you dis- 
cover this best time of the day for 
constructive thinking and plan- 
ning and that you religiously re- 
serve it for this all important 
work, 

A friend of mine used to do his 
thinking at night. He had built his 
business from a small beginning 
and could not seem to get away 
from the details during business 
hours. He was spending practically 
all of his working day on routine 
management and was thinking far 
into the night. Suddenly his health 
gave way and he had to drop 


the business $1,200. 

On that basis his time in routine 
management was worth about 
$1,800 a year! I do not contend, 
mind you, that the business would 
not have progressed faster had he 
been there, but that is a matter of 
planning and constructive think- 
ing. He was worth just $1,800 as 
a routine manager. He now finds 
time to do his thinking during bus- 
iness hours when it counts for his 
business and not against his health. 

When you have set your time for 
constructive thinking, see that you 
are free to make it count. I know 
business men who pride themselves on 
their ability to concentrate under any 
circumstances. They seem to de- 
light in working amidst the con- 
fusion of a general office. I envy 
them their will power, but I doubt 


take them away from their 
businesses for several 
months out of each year. They 
have found that the fresh sur- 
roundings and new environment 
of travel sweep the. cobwebs 
out of their brains and that a quiet 
retreat many miles from the busi- 
ness itself offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the development of 
plans. 

Some years ago there was a cer- 
tain Standard Oil executive who 
stood up well on the payroll. He 
had a desk and an office but ap- 
parently had little to do, for he 
spent practically all of his time 
gazing out the- office window. 
Noting this lack of physical activity 
another employee felt called upon 
to report the matter to the man- 
agement. It so happened that he 
spoke of it to the Senior Rocke- 
feller. It is said that Mr. Rocke- 
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G-E lighting units illuminate the streets in Stamford, Conn. 


Fourteen advantages 


Which of these advantages does 
your city need most? Good street 
lighting brings them all. 


1. More business on downtown streets 

2. More buyers from out of town 

3. Stronger impression of thrift and progress 
4. Fewer overhead wires 
5. Better civic pride 
6. Help for the fire department 

Yourcity may be interested 7. Less crime 
8 
9 

10 





in all these points, or in but 
afew. Talk it over with . Safer playgrounds © 
. Promotion of other improvements 


your neighbors. Decide 
which points to call to the More industries 


notice of the city cfficials. 


And tell them that ~ ~ 11. Increased real estate values 

minati engineers of the . ae 

General Electric Paaaaiier 12. More sanitary condition of streets 
will supply plans that have 13. Improved traffic control 

proved their value in other 2 

Cities. ) 14. Fewer traffic accidents 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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feller-heard the complaint through 
and then said, “I wish I knew 
where I could hire ten more men 
like him. I would gladly pay them 
$50,000 a year, just to look out the 
window.” 

Most business men think they 
are earning their salaries when 
they are keeping physically busy, 
but as a matter of fact the time the 
manager spends in going through 
motions is largely unproductive in 
the. true sense of the word. The 
progress that he makes is almost 
directly dependent upon the time 
he spends in planning for progress. 
See that you spend from two to 
three hours a day in thinking and 
it makes little difference whether 
you do anything else or not. If 
there is no definite or immediate 
problem to think about, go into 
session with yourself just the 
same. Give your brain fifteen 
minutes without any outside fac- 
tors to demand its attention and it 
will develop an idea—perhaps one 
that will be worth many thousand 
dollars. 


Value of Personal Contacts 


Then there is the matter of per- 
sonal contacts. The question of 
their value in business has been 
pretty well settled, but there is 
still some misunderstanding as to 
how and why they are valuable. 
Many people think that acquaint- 
anceship with influential business 
men is to be cultivated for the pur- 
pose of asking favors. They are 
sadly mistaken. A_ social ac- 
quaintanceship is a distinct hin- 
drance rather than a help so far as 
the actual transaction of business 
is concerned. You may make 
friends in business that develop 
into personal friends and the rela- 
tionship does not then affect your 
business transactions, but it sel- 
dom works the other way. 

The real value of personal con- 
tacts lies in the stimulating effect 
of other minds. You learn from 
every man you meet, and varying 
viewpoints are always illuminat- 
ing. The doctor and his diagnosis 
may help you to analyze, the 
lawyer and his brief improve your 
logic, and the corner grocer can 
tell you much about human nature 
if he is observant. 

A wide friendship among busi- 
ness men is rich in its store of 
ideas and experience. It is safe 
to say that every problem you 
face in your business has been met 
and solved by some one else. Per- 
haps the circumstances were not 
identical but the basic difficulty 
was the same, and the solution can 
be adopted to your needs. 

The futility and folly of work- 
ing on the question that has al- 
ready been answered was illus- 
trated during the war. One dye 


firm spent many months and a 
small fortune in working out the 
formula by which two chemicals 
could be combined to get the exact 
result needed. They finally suc- 
ceeded, and the head of that firm 
happened to mention their. great 
discovery to a chemist friend. 
After listening to an outline of the 
difficulty the chemist said: 


“You have wasted a year-and-a- 
half and the $180,000 you have 
spent in experimenting, because 
that problem was worked out sev- 
eral years ago. You will find the 
answer on page 587 of ‘The Com- 
bination of Chemicals.’ ” 


Experts in research laboratories 
and in patent work constantly 
come across “inventors” who have 
spent years in trying to discover 
something that is already known. 

Even in competitive industries 
the old secrets are gone, and the 
trade association of to-day makes 
the composite experience and dis- 
coveries of the entire group avail- 
able to each member. The free ex- 
change of ideas is one of the most 
valuable developments in Ameri- 
can business. 


These opportunities for profit- 
able and stimulating contacting 
have been greatly expanded by our 
business press. Each month the 
business magazines and business 
books make available a vast store- 
house of business ideas, plans, and 
experiences. They bring to you 
personalities that otherwise might 
be inaccessible and the thoughts 
of many men. Business reading is 
highly stimulating and thoroughly 
justifies its regular place in the 
manager’s schedule. 

If the manager’s job is properly 
organized, he can accomplish in 
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four hours. what the old hit-or- 
miss, take - them - as - they - come 
process could get done in a fuli 
day with occasional overtime. The 
routine side of management should 
be cut to half-a-day as a maxi- 
mum. Everything that can be 
done by some one else should be 
done by that some one else. Once 
the schedule is operating smooth- 
ly, an hour to two hours a day 
should take care of conferences, 
callers and correspondence. Half- 
an-hour with the proper form of 
report will acquaint the manager 
with the exact condition of every 
department of business, and an- 
other half-hour should define any 
specific difficulties exposed by the 
report. This may not sound rea- 
sonable, but a daily check-up on 
operation keeps things running 
smoothly and it is seldom that 
more than one department regis- 
ters difficulty on a given day. If 
you are spending more than four 
hours a day in routine manage- 
ment, you are wasting your own 
time and are not being fair to 
yourself. 


Since you cannot efficiently do 
everything, it is important that 
you do the vital things—and that 
you keep fit so that you can con- 
tinue to run your business success- 
fully. Organizing your work and 
cutting down your routine hours 
will not only speed progress and 
profits but will lengthen your life 
and preserve your capacity to 
enjoy it. 


This is the second of a series by 
James H. Rand, Jr., who is an out- 
standing example of the brainy, well- 
trained, aggressive and highly suc- 
cessful business leader of the younger 
generation. The third will appear in 
an early issue. 








Shake a Brain Cell 

HEN the last psychologist 

has signed his thesis and the 
last efficiency expert has filed away 
his final brief, perhaps time will 
have gone far enough down the 
ages so that the world will have 
to recognize the fundamental fact 
that the basic, underlying, neces- 
sary constituent of joy is move- 
ment, motion, action. 

The happiest men ever known 
were men of action. 

The sweetest sounds ears ever 
heard were exceptionally pleasing 
and satisfying motions, vibrations 
in the air. 

Men have seen great things with 
their eyes, but the least as well as 
the greatest sights and visions eyes 
have ever beheld were but infinitely 
rapid vibrations in the boundless 
ether—action to the nth power. 

There is a joy in anything that 
has a lot of action connected with 
it. There is joy in work, because 


work is action. There is a certain 
tantalizing fascination about a 
brain cell doing sixty miles an hour 
on the cranial highway. There is 
fun in play, when play is action. 
The men who enjoy themselves 
know this. Watch them some- 
tines. How they do shake hands! 
—Personal Efficiency. 

* * * 


Pleased 
Editor, ‘“Forses” : 

I have been reading Forses since 
the first issues were published, and 
I have always been tremendously 
enthusiastic about it. 
magazine, and always interesting and 
certainly occupies a decidedly im- 
portant place in the field of current 
business literature. I have been par- 
ticularly well pleased at the editorials 
you have written from time to time 


stressing the value of spare time 
training. 


H. R. Lister, 
Pres., Blackstone Institute, Chicago. 
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DonpGeE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE-A SEDAN 


The aristocrat of Dodge Brothers line of closed 
cars. Yet so dependably built is the Special 
Type-A Sedan that frequently you find it serv- 
ing under conditions that would try the sturdiest 
open cars. 


This amazing capacity for long life and hard 
work is recognized everywhere as the outstand- 
ing characteristic of Dodge Brothers product. 


It is strikingly evidenced by the fact that more 
than 90.% of all the motor cars Dodge Brothers 
have built during the past eleven years are still 
in active service—a record which stands impres- 
sively alone in automobile history. 


Fo He |W 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit-Purchase Plan 
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Tue TROPICS 


are calling you-will you listen ? 


THE CALL of the only American tropics is sounding in every 
state and city. The daily news, the letters that go North 


the experiences of home-builders and travelers —all carry 
the words that mean new opportunities for prosperity 
and happiness ... Coral Gubles...Miami... Florida. 


THE opportunities offered by Coral 
Gables are astonishing in number 
and variety. The business man 
finds facts and figures that justify 
a commercial investment. Profes- 
sional men find new fields that exer- 
cise their abilities to the fullest 
extent. Bankers and capitalists, 
trust and insurance companies are 
drawn by the amazing figures of 
the Miami bank clearings. Sports- 
men are coming for golf, racing, 
swimming, tennis, polo. Educa- 
tors and writers are drawn by the 
new fifteen-million-dollar Univer- 
sity of Miami, the Art Center and 
the new University High School. 


And Everywhere — Homes, Homes 
Homes — Each Steadily 
Rising in Value 


Coral Gables offers home-builders an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to build under a 
plan that governs every physical aspect of 
the city. Only the Spanish type of architec- 
ture, perfectly suited to the tropics, is per- 
missible. Hotels, schools, business buildings, 
homes—all must harmonize in design and 
planting. There are no wooden buildings. 


Your property cannot decline in value be- 
cause of unsuitable buildings on adjacent 
lots. The new Miami-Biltmore Hotel in 
Coral Gables bears a distinct resemblance 
to the smallest house in the city. The 
entire city of Coral Gables has been planned 
by well-known architects, not politicians. 
The magnificent avenues and plazas are 
designed to emphasize the spectacular 
beauty of sky and sea, of brilliant tropi- 
cal shrubbery; of stately pines and dra- 
matic coconut palms. Under such a plan 
values increase, property advances, se- 
curity attends every investment. 


The Coupon Brings You Rex Beach’s 
Dramatic Story — Free 


Rex Beacu has written a book about the 
miracle of Coral Gables. Send for it. Bet- 


ter still, come and see for yourself. Let us - 


tell you about the special trains and steam- 
ships that we run at frequent intervals to 
Coral Gables. If you should take one of 
these trips, and should buy property at 
Coral Gables, the cost of your transporta- 
tion will be refunded upon your return. 
Sign and mail the coupon—now! 


Your Opportunity 


Coral Gables property has been steadily 
rising in value. Some of it has shown a 
100 per cent increase every year. Roger 
Babson says that Florida offers the greatest 

opportunity for money-mak- 





Corat GABLES CorRPORATION 
Administration Building 


of Coral Gables. 
under no obligation. 





Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 
Please send me Rex Beach’s story on the miracle | 
I understand that this places me 


Corecess eseeseeeseeseesreseeeeeeseeeeseeeeeseeee 
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ing of all the states. Yet 
building plots in Coral Gables 
may now be secured by a 
moderate initial payment. 
These plots, for homes or 
businesses, are offered in a 
wide range of prices, which 
include all improvements such 
as_ streets, street lighting, 
electricity and water. Twenty- 











five per cent is required in 
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cash, the balance will be distributed in 
convenient payments over a _ period of 
three years. 


The Facts About Coral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city 
of Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a 
commission form of government. It is 
highly restricted. It occupies about 10,000 
acres of high, well-balanced land. It is four 
years old. It has 100 miles of wide paved 
streets and boulevards. It has seven hotels 
completed or under construction. It has 
45 miles of white-way lighting and 50 miles 
of intersectional street lighting. It has 6% 
miles of beach frontage. Two golf courses 
are now completed, two more are building. 
A theatre is almost completed. Two 
country clubs, a military academy, public 
schools and a college for young women 
are now in actual use. More than 
one thousand homes have already been 
erected, another thousand now under con- 
struction. Thirty million dollars have 
been expended in development work. 
Additional plans call for at least twice 
that amount. Seventy-five million dollars 
worth of property has already been bought 
in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now 
building the ten-million-dollar hotel, coun- 
try club and bathing casino in Coral Gables 
to be known as the Miami-Biltmore Group. 
The Miami-Biltmore Hotel will be opened 
about January, 1926. Coral Gables will 
also contain these buildings and improve- 
ments, all of which will be completed within 
a few years: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, 
the $500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine, a $1,000,000 University High 
School, a $150,000 Railway Station, 4 
Stadium, a Conservatory of Music, mag- 
niflcent new entrances and plazas, an 
other remarkable projects. 
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Profits from Prophets 
(Continued from page 18) 


Both cold wave and hot spells have 
the same effect.. The cause is not 
entirely understood, although the 
salesmanager of one large bakery 
thinks he has found the explana- 
tion. 

“When a _ severe cold wave 
strikes a community,” he says, 
“housewives are inclined to stay 
home from the stores and, because 
the warmth of the kitchen is not 
unwelcome, they do more cooking 
than usual. One of the first things 
that occurs to them is to make hot 
biscuits, which take the place of 
thebaker’s bread they usually eat. 

“A hot wave will also keep them 
at home, but they are not likely to 
do any more cooking than is ab- 
solutely necessary. Our only ex- 
planation for the decreased sales 
when the thermometer goes up is 
that people commonly eat less of 
everything at such times. 

“A peculiar thing about it is that 
after a few days sales get back to 
normal no matter how protracted 
the hot or cold wave may be. 


Eat Less on Warm Days 


“Sometimes production of bread 
will fall off as much as 5 per cent. 
That may not seem much, but 
over-production of a_ perishable 
product can eat quite a hole in 
profits in a short time. I suppose 
that lack of some accurate way to 
forecast temperature changes 
would cost a big baking company 
as much as $100,000 a year.” 

Cool or rainy weather cuts down 
greatly the amount of pop and 
ginger ale consumed. Bottlers, 
therefore, watch the,forecasts for 
the territory in which they sell. 

Bad weather always hurts the 
sale of fruits, such as oranges, 
probably because consumers buy 
them largely by sight. Inclement 
weather keeps many people from 
shopping in person. The retail sales 
of all groceries fall off in bad 
weather. A_ co-operative fruit 
growers’ organization, as part of 
its effort to prevent price slumps 
caused by a flooded market, con- 
siders this fact and is guided by the 
weather forecasts in making ship- 
ments. 

On the other hand, a cold wave 
in the East always drives up the 
price of eggs. By knowing forty- 
eight hours ahead that Eastern 
cities are going to be in the grip 
of a cold snap, Western cold stor- 
age plants are able to rush ship- 
ments of eggs through in time to 
profit by the high prices. The in- 
creased supply also benefits the 
consumer by preventing an exces- 
sive rise in the price of a staple 
food. 

When perishable products reach 





their destination the receiver can 
save spoilage and other costs by 
knowing a day or so ahead what 
the weather is going to be. Take 
Malaga grapes as an instance. If 
a marked but only temporary 
change in temperature is due 
within a few hours the commission 
house may decide to pay demur- 
rage on the car for a day or two 
to protect the grapes. If it is to be 
of long duration it will, instead, 
pay to give workmen a consider- 
able bonus to work overtime mov- 
ing the consignment from the car 
to a storage cellar where it will be 
safe. ; 
Manufacturers of rubbers and 
rubber boots are elated over the 
prospects of a _ sloppy, slushy 








Bananas require great care in ship- 

ment. The fruit must be kept at 

a temperature between 58 and 65 
degrees 


Spring. Therefore, during the 
Winter they study the reports of 
snowfall over the entire country. 
Their salesmen cover with extra 
diligence the territories which 
have had heavy snows and avoid or 
skim over the places where the 
Winter has been open. — 

A coal dealer in one city has 
built for himself invaluable good- 
will by intelligent use of the 
weather forecasts. From October 
until June he has, for the last fif- 
teen years, ’phoned daily to the 
local weather observer for the 
next day’s probable temperature. 
If the promised weather is to be 
normal he makes large deliveries 
to his biggest customers. But if a 
cold wave is in prospect he deliv- 
ers small lots of coal—enough to 
last through the cold spell—to each 
of his thousand or more custom- 
ers. It costs more for delivery, but 
it has given him an unusual hold 
upon his trade. 

The owner of one large retail 
store gives the weather bureau 
credit for saving him $10,000 a 
year in heating bills. That is not 
a rash guess—it is based on a care- 
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ful record of fuel costs over a per- 
iod of several years. 

Up to a few years ago this store 
followed the usual method, which 
is to keep up a steam pressure suf- 
ficient to provide the highest 
needed temperature, If that made 
it too hot the temperature was 
modified by opening windows. To 
temper the climate of a nearby 
county is, however, too expensive 
an undertaking for most strictly 
commercial enterprises. 

Under the present plan the chief 
engineer of the store keeps careful 
watch of the probable weather 
changes. He tries to keep the tem- 
perature of the store between 60 
and 70 degrees during working 
hours, no matter where the ther- 
mometer stands outside. If a ris- 
ing temperature is in prospect the 
fires in some of the boilers are 
banked. If a cold wave is indicated 
extra boilers are fired. Attention is 
also paid to the strength and direc- 
tion of the wind. The forecasts 
also govern the night schedule; if 
the next day promises to be warm, 
the building is allowed to cool 
more than if a cold day is ahead. 

The saving in fuel is only part 
of the extra profits which the man- 
agement of this store attributes to 
the use it makes of weather fore- 


casts. The total is placed at close 
to $75,000. 


Stores Rely on Reports 


“So much confidence do we have 
in the weather bureau,” says the 
president, “that we govern many 
of our activities by its forecasts. 

“We feature many special bar- 
gain sales which involve employing 
temporarily a large number of ex- 
tra sales people. But we know 
that a rainy or exceptionally snowy 
day keeps even confirmed bargain 
hunters at home. With forty-eight 
hours’ notice of bad weather we 
save that expense by refraining 
from calling on our list of pinch- 
hitting extras. 

“I venture to say that not once 
in fifty times is there a steady, al- 
day rain that the readers of the 
morning papers do not see our ad- 
vertisement of raincoats, rubbers 
and umbrellas. We always herald 
a coming cold wave with the ad- 
vertisements of heavy clothing and 
underwear. Advertisements call- 
ing attention to rainy day items 
are kept set up ready for insertion 
in the newspapers on a few hours’ 
notice. 

“We risk hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of advertising on the ac- 
curacy of weather forecasts and at 
the end of the year find ourselves 
thousands to the good. Retailing 
is so competitive that a few hours’ 
jump on the other fellow is worth 
real money. 

“Of course there is no reason 
why we should have this advan- 
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With Fordson power backfilling is 
done quickly and economically. 
Fordson performance on this 








Ball Brothers, manufacturers 


















. of fruit jars, use a Fordson work will p-ove especially inter- 
. oe tractor with trailers for inter- esting to Public Service Com- 
=the ws plant hauling. panies, Contractors, etc. 
a le 





Many Uses Emphasize 
Its Economy 


When you take into consideration the many 
uses to which the Fordson may be put, you 
can then better appreciate the savings it 
effects. 





The saving made by using the Fordson on a 
single job is significant. When this amount 
is multiplied by the dozens of tasks for which 
the Fordson can be adapted, the total saved 
is a revelation in economy. 


Let the nearest Authorized Ford Dealer ex- 
plain how you can reduce operating costs by 
using a Fordson in your business. 


ordso 


"495 / 


F. O. B. Detroit 









Mr. Sam E. Finely 
operates three Fordson 
tractors for belt work 
in crushing stone for 
highways in Tennessee. 






Keeping streets and 
highways open during 
the winter months is 
another Fordson job 
efficiently performed. 






C. J. Cole Co. Cleve- 
land uses four Fordsens 


in hauling freight frem 
boat docks, “a ieee 


terminals. 
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tage. The weather forecasts are 
available to all of our competitors. 
Perhaps the others have not 
checked up and become convinced 
of the accuracy of the forecasts as 
we have.” 


Concessionaires at amusement 
parks are probably more dependent 
upon weather than are any other 
retailers. At such an amusement 
place as Coney Island the attend- 
ance on a hot, mid-Summer Sun- 
day often exceeds 500,000. It will, 
however, be visited by only a few 
thousands if the weather happens 
to be cool or rainy. 


One concessionaire who sup- 
plies the inward needs of thousands 
of people at various places tells me 
that he is seldom more tHan 5 per 
cent. off in estimating the con- 
suming capacity of any crowd, 


thirty-six hours before it gathers. 
He believes that the weather bu- 
reau is too modest in claiming to 
be right in its prophecies only 90 
per cent. of the time. Without the 
service of the bureau he says he 
could not operate with anything 
like the present degree of safety. 

To some businesses the bureau’s 
records of what the weather has 
been are as valuable as its prophe- 
cies of what it will be. 


There is a story of a trifling, 
good-for-nothing traveling man 
whose constant alibis brought 
forth the explosive telegram from 
his sales manager, “Damn _ the 
weather reports. We want or- 
ders.” 

The weather in towns far away 
from the home office has undoubt- 
edly supported more than its share 
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of salesmen’s hard luck ailibis. 


But the salesmen for one con- 
cern have discovered that it no 
longer pays to wish bad weather on 
a community in order to cover up 
their own laziness or incompetence, 
All such unauthoritative weather 
reports are at once checked up by 
the office with the official ones 
which show actual and normal 
temperature, rainfall and snowfall 
for the entire country. The sales- 
man is notified of any discrepan- 
cies. 

Mark Twain made his much- 
quoted remark about the weather 
before the bureau was organized. 
It is no longer strictly true, for al- 
though people still talk about the 
weather, business men have found 
ways to do something about it, as 
well. 








Building New Industries with 
Oil—and Applied Science 


(Continued from page 11) 


presses in the Buffalo mill up to 
186 within six years after it was 
built. The founder then began to 
cast about for other sites that 
would permit him to take advan- 
tage of changing factors in the 
various raw material markets, and 
the mills at Minneapolis, Superior, 
and Edgewater—the latter known 
as the New York mill—followed 
in quick succession. 


In the meantime, although lin- 
seed was and still is the chief prod- 
uct of the company, the experimen- 
tal work had been extended to all 
of the important vegetable oils. 
Each of these is worth a chapter 
in itself, but the most interesting 
is Chinawood or Tung oil. It had 
‘been known for many years, but it 
was only around the beginning of 
this century that its remarkable 
properties came to the knowledge 
of the trade. Then the discovery 
was made that a certain quantity 
of Chinawood oil introduced into 
varnishes and enamels made them 
absolutely waterproof—impervious 
to hot and cold water. 


“Boom” in Chinawood Oil 


A dozen years ago the total im- 
portation of Chinawood oil was 
15,000 barrels. Last year it had 
increased to the tremendous total 
of 250,000 barrels. And the inter- 
esting feature of this growth is 
that the oil, which is produced 
only in the interior of China, is 
still made in the primitive presses 
in use, in all probability, a thou- 
sand years ago. 

As with most vegetable oils, 
Chinawood oil is obtained from 
seeds, which in this case are found 
in small nuts in a low-growing 


tree. These trees are now being 
grown in Japan, and an effort is 
being made to grow them for the 
production of oil in Florida. The 
nut is roasted in an open pan over 
a wood fire and then ground. Then 
it is put into the primitive press. 
This consists of a huge log in 
which has been cut an oblong slot. 
The powder is placed between 
boards in this slot and the boards 
are then driven together by means 
of heavy wedges forced in with 
mallets. About 50 per cent. of the 
seed is oil, but only some 40 per 
cent. of this is extracted by the 
crude methods of the Chinese. 
The Kelloggs maintain offices at 
Hankow, which is the chief export 
center for Chinawood oil, and in- 
sofar as possible supervise the pro- 
duction and rough refinement of 
the product. Chinawood is a good 
example of how nature, despite her 
obstinacies, has made available oils 
suitable for widely varying and vi- 
tally important purposes. Castor 
oil is another. For many years 
chemists seeking industrial uses 
for this oil and aware of its re- 
sistance to heat were baffled by 
the fact that of all known vegeta- 
ble oils, it was the only one that 
would not mix with the mineral 
lubricants. The Kelloggs over- 
came this difficulty in Dr. Schwarc- 
man’s laboratory. To-day fully 75 
per cent. of the castor oil produced 
is used for industrial purposes. » 
Coconut oil also furnished a 
problem. It provides an edible fat 
that offers an excellent substitute 
for butter. The chief difficulties 
were in the odor, taste, color, etc. 
After a prolonged series of experi- 
ments Dr. Schwarcman succeeded 
in eliminating all these difficulties. 
The Kelloggs now manufacture 
more than sixty special oils, yet in 
the opinion of the heads of the 
firm and their chief chemist the 


surface has hardly been scratched. 
One experiment now being made, 
for instance, is to increase the gloss 
in the new lacquer enamels—the 
cellulose products such as “Duco.” 
Castor oil is being used for this 
purpose. 

If you want to get a line on the 
research worker, however, ask him 
about the problems that have not 
been solved. Most of the instances 
given here are victories, registered 
or in sight. But when I asked Dr. 
Schwarcman about the future pos- 
sibilities of research in the vegeta- 
ble oils, I learned something new 
about human patience and _ per- 
sistence. 


Trying Again for 15 Years 


“The problems of pure scientific 
research are eternal,” he said. 
“New progress, new discoveries 
do not solve them; they only open 
the gates and allow a wider vision 
and point to new fields of attack. 
So instead of inventions or im- 
provements of processes settling a 
problem, they simply indicate the 
way toward further work in the 
same field. 

“In our line the most important 
work is still to be done; for in- 
stance, the after-yellowing of 
white paints and enamels is still an 
all-absorbing problem. And equal- 
ly important is the so far unsuc- 
cessful effort to imbue linseed oil 
with qualities to make it dry flat 
instead of glossy, when so desired. 
I, personally, have been at work 
on that problem for fifteen years. 
In normal times, not a day passes 
in which I do not give the subject 
at least an hour of intense concen- 
tration. Sometimes I am driven 
away from it for a few days, or 
even a week, but I can no more let 
go of it than I could fly. Some day 
it will be solved, although the 
honor may not fall to me.” 
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~ he five passenger sedan, generally accepted as 


‘ the ideal family car, needs POWER because of 
the heavier body and usual five passenger load. 





: The Star leads in Power in the low-priced field. 
In high gear it ploughs through sand, mud and 
: snow and climbs grades that stop most cars or 
: compel gear shifting. 

‘ Low-cost Transportation 

: AT 

PRICES, f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 

: STAR STAR DURANT 

. COM. CHASSIS, $425 COUPE, 75 CHASSIS, 710 

Ss ROADSTER, is COACH, fo TOURING, 10 

t TOURING, 25 SEDAN, $775 COUPE, 1090 

‘ COUPSTER, 595 SEDAN, 1150 

DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
; General Sales Department—1819 Broadway, New York 

. Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 

p PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
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oO shipments and general in- 
dustrial activity continue at a high 
rate with prices firm and business pros- 
perous. Holiday trade is in full swing 
among the merchandising companies, 
steel and iron are higher and general 
commodity prices firm to strong. 


Some strengthening in interest rates 
is notable as indicating the trend, but 
the advance is chiefly slow and orderly. 
Muddled French finances keep the franc 
close to its low records, but other ex- 
changes hold firm. 


New records have been set in motor 
production, building permits, railroad 
earnings and stock exchange trading. 
Pig iron production, mail order and chain 
store sales are running well ahead of 
last year as are also loadings of rev- 
enue freight though the latter are be- 
low the year’s peak. 
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| Prices 














Nov. 1, 1925 Oct. 1, 1925 Nov. 1, 1924 
Duna’s Index ... 197.159 194.827 193.734 
Bradstreet’s ..... 14.3173 14.1520 13.3499 
pene indexes agree on a materially 

higher price level for commodities 
at the beginning of November and 
Dunn’s shows the largest advance in 
a single month since early last spring. 


Weekly indexes have continued this 
upward tendency during most of the past 
month and Irving Fisher’s weekly fig- 
ure has staged rapid gains from the low 
October average and is again near the 
high levels ruling in mid-summer. 


The gains have been well distributed 
but due in large measure to the marked 
recovery in depressed commodities such 
as cotton, sugar, and wheat. The lat- 
ter has been strengthened by bullish 
foreign reports while corn, oats and 
other grains are holding quite firm. 
Sugar has recovered moderately from 
the year’s low prices reached earlier in 
November. Cotton has also received 
support at above previous low levels 
on reports of bad weather in Texas and 
other producing states and on increased 
consumption coaxed out by low quota- 
tions. Prices for cattle, hogs, sheep, etc., 
also met buying after their lengthy de- 
clines but are still only moderately above 
the low levels of the year. 

Coal and coke have sagged off slight- 
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CA-Life ~ Saver for Busy Business (Men 


—e be successful, you must keep well informed. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish buy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, indus'rial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and ab oad, sup- 

lemented by authoritative analyses and forccasts by 
lie men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


ly after their rapid advances in October 
and early November but prices are still 
above the average. The strength which 
developed early in the month for pig 
iron and various grades of steel has 
continued but except in Bessemer iron 
and steel billets the advances have not 
been exceptionally sharp and average 
prices hover only moderately above the 
October level which represents the low 
price for 1925. Steel scrap, the excep- 
tion, has even discounted its previous 
advances by a 50 cent reduction. 

Other metals are firm but show little 
change. Copper has eased slightly to 
14% while lead and zinc rule firm to 
higher. Tin has displayed little change. 
Both oil and rubber prices have made 
slight gains. 

British index number of, the London 
Economist for October was 4327 com- 
pared with 4427 for September and with 
4450 for August. The decline was due 
chiefly to large losses in textile, cereal 
and meat prices. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


he “>. Year 
test - Ago go 
Wheat, No. 2, Red...... 1.74 1.71 1.745 
Corn, No. 2, Yellow...... 1,025 9 1.32 
Oats, No. 2, White...... 485 475 605 
| RRS ee 8.50 8.30 8.40 
Comes, No. 7, Rio....... 1.875 1.95 25 
Sugar, Granulated......... 052 051 0725 
ES eda tnccccaoe 26. 22.25 23.25 
=. Se 22.75 22.25 23.25 
ere 35.00 33.50 35.50 
ON er 10.125 9.70 9.00 
PE. <i ppuiehadiadus canon 14.55 14.55 13.65 
oe, Bh We, BB cence 8.80 8.65 6.25 
MAY Eticdemtakdsk ce aceanken 62.75 63.50 54.375 
RN, PUNNEK 5 5 4a0d.000esea%s 21.10 20.70 24.60 
| Se ae 1, 1.00 345 








i Money and Banking | 


ype npeted conditions remain practical- 
ly unchanged, despite sporadic flur- 
ries in the call loan market, but rates are 
firm near the highest of the year. Time 
money and bankers acceptances have 
been generally quiet and larger demand 
for choice commerical paper has failed 








to develop any greatly increased supply © 


with the bulk of business going at 4% 
to 4% per cent. 


2wks Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

Call Momey..........sescees 44% =U MM 

PN MR iictecncdincsacoce 4% 4% 3% 
re ere 44 44 
N. Y. Rediecount.......... 3% 3% 


The upward tendency of money rates 
in recent months finally found definite 








Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


recognition in the first and fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts when Boston and 
later Cleveland raised their rediscount 
rates from 3% to 4 per cent. about 
the middle of last month. Undue impor- 
tance seemed to be attached to the move, 
especially in speculative circles which 
were inclined to fear a general raising 
of such rates in the East. Such in- 
creases in the rates of New York, Phil- 
adelphia and San Francisco would not 
signify any stringency but would serve 
merely to bring those banks in line with 
the rest of the Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts and closer to the real rates on ac- 
ceptances and commercial paper. 

Complete figures now available from 
the national bank call of September 28, 
1925, as reported by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, show that total resources 
of 8,085 national banks in the United 
States, Alaska and Hawaii, reached the 
huge sum of $24,569,527,000. This fig- 
ure shows a gain of nearly $220,000,000 
since the call of last June, an increase of 
nearly $1,250,000,000 over figures a year 
ago, is the largest total ever recorded 
and almost $4,000,000,000 greater than the 
total public debt of the country. 

Total bank clearings for the entire 
United States in October reached the 
tremendous volume of $47,154,324,905, 
eclipsed by $1,000,000,000 the former rec- 
ord last January and set a new high 
mark in the history of American bank- 
ing. The October total was 16 per cent. 
above figures for both the preceding 
month and October of last year. 


Latest Weekly Debits to Individual 














Accounts 
1925 924 

Hew York .......0c.0. $7,543,870,000 $6,266,487,000 
Boston pale assess bace hon 695,811,000 6,914,000 
Philadelphia ........... 523,187,008 480,041,008 
Cleveland .............. 670,224,008 599,989,000 
Richmond .........00. 293,541,000 290,691,000 
gee 276,729,000 _ 242,525,000 
ea 1,118,699,008  1,113,689,000 
SS eee 269,239,000 292,100,000 
Minneapolis .........:. 176,744,000 233,397,008 
Mmaeneas City. 0.06.00. 254,234,000 278,782,000 
TEEN carckevaccncsiccess 152,017,000 167,665,000 
San Francisco ......... 582,456,000 572,333,000 
WR sistas seeder $12,556,781,000 $11,154,613,000 

| 
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2 ae true to expectations net 
operating income of Class 1 railroads 
for September reached a new high level 
for all time. 


Final figures disclosed a 
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total net of $134,585,916 compared with 
$124,804,665 in August of this year and 
a gain of over 15 per cent. above the 
corresponding month in 1924. Net for 
September was that month’s proportion 
of an annual return of 6.25 per cent. on 
rate-making valuations but less than 5% 
per cent. on the roads’ own book valua- 
tions. Net operating income for the first 
nine months of 1925 amounted to $797,- 
347,520, an increase of 17.3 per cent. 
over the $679,445,117 reported in the 
same period of last year. 

Of the 12 Class 1 roads reporting oper- 
ating deficits in September, 7 were in 
the Eastern district and 5 in the West- 
ern District. It is practically assured, 


from results thus far in the year, that - 


1925 will show the largest per cent. re- 
turn on capital valuations since the war 
although it will still fall below the re- 
sults for 1916 and 1917. 

Car loadings have begun their sea- 
sonal decline and while weekly loadings 
are still around the million-car mark, 
it appears probable that the week of 
August 29 will stand as the 1925 record 
with its total of 1,124,536 cars. October, 
however, showed the largest monthly 
total of revenue freight loadings on rec- 
ord and estimates based on that show- 
ing put net operating income of Class 1 


roads at not far from $142,000,000 which 
figure would again set a new high rec- 
ord for any single month in railroad his- 
tory. 

Seaboard Air Line has been granted 
permission by the Interstate. Commerce 
Commission for construction of 216 miles 
of new railroad in Florida with approval 
for the necessary financing arrange- 
ments. The largest section of new 
trackage will be about 100 miles to run 
from West Palm Beach through Miami 
to Florida City and will cost about $8,- 
500,000. Other new lines are to ex- 
tend from Fort Ogden to Fort Myers, 
from Fort Myers to Labelle, from Fort 
Myers to Estero and thence to Naples. 











Cotton and Grain 











ESPITE unfavorable weather condi- 

tions in most of the cotton producing 
states the Department of Agricuture 
again increased its estimate of the total 
domestic cotton yield as of November 1, 
to a total of 15,386,000 bales. Prices 
reacted sharply but met support at levels 
above the previous lows of the season. 
In general the tone of the market has 
been stronger in the past month, based 


45 


on increasing consumption and on re- 
ports that the year’s crop will show a 
large increase in low grade ‘supplies 
while the final yield of choice cotton may 
not be much larger than last year. 

World cotton conditions are generally 
favorable, especially in Egypt and In- 
dia. Chinese and South American re- 
ports are somewhat less encouraging 
and authorities forecast record consump- 
tion and high volume of domestic ex- 
ports which may reach 9,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 bales. 

Wheat prices tended toward recovery 
during most of the past month, buying 
encouraged by reports of damage to 
Argentine and other South American 
crops from bad weather and by more 
definite indications that the Russian 
yield will not be nearly so large as was 
earlier forecast. One of the leading Eu- 
ropean import firms declares that the 
world’s visible supply is much smaller 
than last year, especially in the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, and that a 
large surplus yield appears less likely 
than was previously estimated. 

As of November 1 the Department of 
Agriculture made another upward revi- 
sion in its estimate on the domestic 
yield of corn, the latest figure placing 
total production at 3,013,390,000 bushels 








Forbes Map of Business Conditions 























































































































(LITT) Fair 
[| Quiet 








Where business is 


industry, 


ture, 














| “good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
| comparison with a month or year ago. 


The factors considered are: agricul- 
employment, 


money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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Advantages of the Wests Fastest-growing Industrial Districtk—No. 2 











“Jim, practically all 
of our raw material 


comes in by water and this terminal gives you a good 
idea of this district's present port facilities. It also ex- 
plains what we mean by ‘where transcontinental 
train meets deep-water ship.’ Freight cars are spotted 
directly alongside ship's side. 


Harbor development is keeping 
pace with the growth of shipping. 
In addition to Oakland's seventeen 
miles of harbor frontage is that of 
Alameda, Berkeley, and Emeryville 
—all in Alameda County. 

“It certainly cuts down costs 
when you use water freight ship- 
ments. Add to that the great deal 
smaller investment in materials as 
against finished commodities, and 
the saving in short haul as against 
long haul distribution. That is why 
plants here are showing big profits 
on Pacific Coast business. 


“Oh, yes, I’m enthusiastic over 
Oakland, both for manufacturing 
and distributing, and you will find 
every one else who is located here 
in the same frame of mind. I can 
give you the names of over one hun- 
dred nationally-known organiza- 
tions with plants within the Oak- 
land industrial area, every one of 
which will tell the same story— 
that Oakland is the logical distrib- 
uting point for the Pacific Coast. 

“We will havea look at the kind 
of plants some of the big fellows are 
putting up here.” 


(To be continued in our January 1 issue.) 


A detailed industrial su 
mailed you 


rvey of Oakland will be 


on request. 





Write Industrial Departme 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 


nt, Chamber of Commerce 





*This district includes the principal cities of Alameda County—Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 


Emeryville, San Leandro, Hayward, Newark, N 


iles—and is being advertised co-operatively by 


the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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compared with 2,917,836,000 estimated 


in the previous month and_ with 
an actual yield of 2,436,513,000 bushels 
last season. Prices reacted further 
upon the latest estimates but bet- 
ter buying has come into the market 
of late and prices hold moderately 
above the year’s low levels. 

Latest Government estimates on var- 
ious crops, in thousands, compare as 
follows with the actual yield last year: 


Latest Government Crop Estimates 














Est. 1925 Actual 1924 
ae 697, bu. 872,000 bu 
WI ccd ecnecaamcton 3,013,390 2,436,513 
SRM scosceeatsciuieer 226,7 187,875 
MU icaiaersanoacvas 51, 63,446 
Buckwheat ........ 16.079 15,956 
REE iencscuekene 346,503 454,784 
Sweet Potatoes ... 81,084 1,861 
Cs 1,264,226 Ibs. 1,242,623 Ibs 
MEER, Waccseseuse 15,386 bls. 13,628 bls 

e,@2e 
Other Commodities ] 








Coal.—Following rapid advances early 
in November for bituminous coal on in- 
creased demand as a substitute fuel, 
prices have once more eased off though 
still holding around $9 a ton for pre- 
pared sizes at the mine and about $14 
retail. Coke has also reacted substan- 
tially. Declines have been due to spec- 
ulative overbuying, efforts to settle the 
anthracite strike and the general dis- 
inclination of householders to fall back 
on substitutes until absolutely neces- 
sary. Bituminous production continues 
at a high rate, weekly mining figures 
holding tonnage close to 12,350,000 tons, 
the highest level of the year. 

Petroleum.—Weekly production figures 
for the entire country continue to show 
gradual declines in average daily out- 
put and figures are currently off nearly 
100,000 barrels a day from the high vol- 
ume touched late last. summer. The 
decline has been slow but steady for ap- 
proximately twelve successive weeks. 
After declines earlier in the month prices 
for both crude and refined products 
have firmed up moderately with notable 
increase in the Mid-Continent field 
where reduced operations of refineries 
have raised spot gasoline quotations a 
full cent. Export demand is improved 
with strong buying from Britain and the 
Continent. ’ 

Steel.—Though spot prices have not 
shown marvelous improvement the gen- 
eral tendency is indicated by materially 
higher prices asked for first quarter 
delivery next year on practically all 
classes of sheets, bars, billets, etc., which 
quotations are also prompting future 
buying in heavier volume. October pro- 
duction of steel ingots in the United 
States was the largest since last March, 
aggregating 3,892,946 tons compared with 
3,492,904 tons in the preceding month 
and with 3,125,418 tons in October of 
last year. Continuation of this rate 
would set 1925 total production ahead of 
1917 and at a new high record, but out- 
put in the last: two months of the year 
is expected to display a seasonal falling 
off and 1925 production will probably 
still be moderately below the 1917 rec- 
ord. 

Sugar.—First estimates of Willet & 
Gray place 1925-26 world sugar produc- 
tion at 24,242,250 tons, the largest in 
history, and comparing with 23,589,560 
in the previous season. Total cane sugar 
crop is estimated at 15,817,250 tons and 
beet sugar at 8,425,000 tons. 
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ction to 


| mg wakes ‘it up 


the pace-maker in 

injoys costs appreciably lower 

shi do competitors. This has been proved by 
engineers and works managers in every ‘on 


of industry. ot ‘ 
Yet four- of every. five plants are poorly lighted 
—have lighting that makes production costs 


excessive. a 


Good artificial lighting in your plant will give 
a.15% increase in production or its equivalent 
in lowered manufacturing costs. \ 


To learn if your plant is properly lighted, get 
in touch with your local electric service, com- 
pany, electric league or club. Without any obli- 
gation to you, they will study your lighting 
needs and recommend improvements that, will 
effect economies in your plant. \ 


me ws et Ow ee ‘< 


— 


Remember: 200 watt lamps with 
proper reflecting equipment spaced ten 
feet apart give excellent lighting. 


i ee i 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING COMMITTEE 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
29 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Wonders—the Significance—the Tremendous 
Importance of the Present Chemical Age! 


43 of the World’s Leading Industrial Chemists Collaborated 


in the 


Production of These Two Remarkable 


Volumes 


Every one of the chapters of these absorbingly interesting, authoritative books was donated to the cause of 


Industrial Chemistry by renowned executives. 


Written in narrative style, in simple, easily understood language. 


Chemistry in Industry—Volume 1 Chemistry in Industry—Volume 2 


362 pages, profusely illustrated with 21 engrossingly in- 
teresting chapters. 


Chapter 


IV 
Vv 
VI 
Vil 


Vill 


IX 


XI 


XII 
XIII 


XIV 
XV 
XVI 


XVII 
XVIII 


XIX 


XX 


XXI 


The Foundations of Chemical Industry 


By Robert E. Rose, Director, Technical Laboratory, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Abrasives 

By F. J. Tone, President, The Carborundum Company 


Alcohol and Some Other Solvents 
By D. B. Keyes, Research Laboratory, U. 8S. Industrial Alcohol 


Company 
Coal, Coke and Their Products 
By F. W. Sperr, Jr., Chief Chemist, The Koppers Company 
Cotton and Cotton Products 
By Thomas C. Law, President, Law & Company, Inc. 
Chemistry in the Electrical Industry 
By Buekner Speed, Technical Expert, Western Electric Co., Ine. 
Some Applications of Electrochemistry 
By A. H. Hooker, Technical Director, Hooker Electrochemical 
Company 
Chemistry in the Fertilizer Industry 


By R. B. Deemer, Assistant Biochemist, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Industrial Gases 


By Clark S. Robinson, Department of Chemical Engineering, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 


Glass: One of Man’s Blessings 

By Alexander Silverman, Head, Department of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

The Elements of Iron and Steel Manufacture 


y A. E. White, Director, Department of Engineering Research, 
University of Michigan. 


The Making of Leather 

By John Arthur Wilson, Chief Chemist, A. F. Gallun & Sons Co. 

Nonferrous Metallurgy 

By > W. Gillett, Chief, Division of Metallurgy, Bureau of Stand- 
ards 

Chemistry of Packinghouse Processes 

By W. D. Richardson, Chief Chemist, Swift & Company 

Chemistry in the Pulp and Paper Industry 

By Maximilian A. Krimmel, Hammermill Paper Company 

Perfumes and Flavors 

By 8S. Isermann, President, Van Dyk & Company and The Chemical 
Company of America 

The Petroleum Industry 

By Gerald L. Wendt, Assistant Director of Research, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) ' 

Photography, or Picture Making by Light 

By S. E. Sheppard, Assistant Director, Research Laboratory, East- 
man Kodak Company ” y i 

Synthetic Resin: A Chemical Contribution to 
Structural Materials 

By A. V. H. Mery, Assistant Director of Research, Bakelite Corp. 

Chemistry in the Rubber Industry 

By W. J. Kelly, Research Laboratories, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 

Chemistry in the Textile Industry 

By L. A. Olney, Professor of Chemistry and Dyeing, Lowell Textile 

School; President, Stirling Mills and American Association of 

Textile Chemists and Colorists 








The vital importa 
and its relation to Life, Health and Amer- 
{can Industries, is vividly narrated in “‘Waat 
Price Progress?” *—-The Stake of the Investor 
in the Development of Chemistry—by Hugh 
Farrell, Financial Editor of the New York 
Commercial. 


Send for free copy of this illuminating book. 


nce of Chemical Research 





forward-looking 





85 Beaver Street 


428 pages, strikingly illustrated with 22 notable chapters. 


Chapter 


Il 
Ill 


IV 
¥ 


VI 
Vil 
Vil 
IX 


Xx 


-- . 


ig 


XII 
XIII 
XIV 


XV 


XVI 
XVII 
XVIII 
XIX 


XX 
XXI 
XXII 


Catalysis—A New Factor in Industry 

By_ Ellwood  MHendrick, Curator, Chandler Chemical Museum, 
Columbia University sa 

The Chemist’s Contributions to Aviation 

By C. W. Seibel, Helium Division, Bureau of Mines 


Casein—A Waste of One Industry Made the Raw 
Material of Many Others 
By Geo. H. Brother, Operating Manager, Karolith Corporation 


The Chemical Rainbow 
By M. L. Crossley, Chief Chemist, Caleo Chemical Company 


Chemistry and Its Application to the Confection- 
ery Industry. 

By Stroud Jordan, Chief Chemist, Henry Heide, Ine. 

Earthenware and Porcelain 

By Albert V. Bleininger, Chemist, Homer Laughlin China Company 

The Chemistry Behind Electric Batteries 

By Homer D. Holler, Chemist, Bureau of Standards 


Electroplating and Electroforming 
By W. Blum, Chemist, Bureau of Standards 


Military and Industrial Explosives 

By Charles L. Reese, Director of Chemical Engineering, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Glues and Gelatins 


By R. H. Bogue, Author, ‘‘Chemistry and Technology of Gelatin 
and Glue” 


The Chemistry of Inks 

By A. B. Davis, Professor, The Hilton-Davis Company 

Lubricants 

By William F. Parish, President, Parish & Tewksbury, Inc. 
atches 

By Hugo Schapiro, Chief Chemist, The Ohio Match Company 

Paints, Varnishes, an olors 


By Henry A. Gardner, Director, Scientific Sectien, Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Associations of the United States; Institute 
of Paint and Varnish Research 


Portland Cement—A Chemical Contribution to ~ 


Modern Construction 
By G. A. Rankin, Chemist, Chemical Warfare Service 
Chemistry, Radio, and Incandescent Lamps 

By Mary R. Andrews, Research Chemist, General movie Company 
Railroa emis 
By Wm. M. Barr, Consulting Chemist, Union Pacific System 
Rayon—Man- Made Sil 
By M. G. Luft, Technical Director, "The Industrial Fibre Co., Inc. 
Chemistry in Refrigeration 


By_ Frederick G. Keyes, Professor of Physico-Chemical Research, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Rust-Resisting Metals 

By F. M. Becket, Vice-President, Electro Metallurgical Company 
Soap—Cleanliness Through Chemistry 

By Martin Hill Ittner, Chief Chemist, Colgate & Company 

The Relation of Chemistry to Water Supplies 
By W. W. Skinner, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Chemistry 


Price $2 


For the Two Volumes or $1 for either volume 


Sold at cost for the general good. 
individual. 


Books of inestimable value to every 


Send check, money order or currency. 


The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 


Chartered for the Advancement of Chemical and Allied Science and Industry in the United States Without Profit to Itself. 


(Dept. 224) 


New York, N. Y. 
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| __ Labor aad Wages | 








NOTHER effort of Governor Pin- 
chot of Pennsylvania to end the 
anthracite coal strike has met with no 
success and meanwhile conflicting state- 
ments and figures continue to be 
brought forward to show both that there 
is and is not a hard coal shortage im- 
pending. One estimate places coal in 
bins at around 32,000,000 tons, reserves 
at 10,000,000 tons and consumers at ap- 
proximately 8,000,000. If such an esti- 
mate is correct then a definite anthracite 
shortage must be expected in the near 
future. 

There appears little disposition on the 
part of the miners to return to their work 
pending arbitration and final settlement 
which would be retroactive but there ap- 
pears got much greater disposition on 
the part of the public to take the strike 
very seriously or to fall in line for the 
use of soft coal and other substitutes. 
Rumors have again been in circulation 
that a compromise is possible granting 
either a five per cent. increase in wages 
or partial agreement on the check-off, 
wherein the coal companies would con- 
sent to collect union dues but not special 
assessments upon the employees. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men and the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors have renewed their fight for higher 
wages, this time demanding the resto- 
ration of the war time scales. The in- 
crease would mean over $25,000,000 a 
year to the railroads and would be an in- 
crement of 8 to 9 per cent. over current 
wages. The matter will probably not 
come to a final crux until early next 
year when many of the railroad wage 
agreements expire. 


Among recent strikes settled the most 


| important is the Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers of America whose members 
have lately returned to work in Chicago 
and New York after a five month 
wrangle. Settlement was based on re- 
newal of the old agreement by the In- 
ternational Tailoring Company. The 
strike was marked by disturbances and 
resulted in rewards for conviction and 
finally a sweeping injunction by courts 
restraining strikers from assembling 
within ten blocks of the International es- 
tablishment in New York City. 


| Shipping 


T= United States Shipping Board 
consummated one of its most im- 
portant sales of the Government fleet 
when it recently awarded the four capi- 
tal ships of the Pan-American Line to 
the Munson Steamship interests who 
have been operating the boats in coast- 
wise trade. The bid price was $4,104,000 
compared with this company’s original 
bid of $770,000 which was refused. Con- 
siderable argument has arisen over the 
Board’s policy of conducting practically 
an oral auction sale and the only other 
bidder withdrew in disgust at the last 
moment. 


Freight and charter rates have held 

















fairly firm and there has appeared 
recently a falling off in demand 
for outward cargo. There have 


been moderate upward revisions in in- 
ter-coastal freight rates. Canadian lines 
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MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 


By B. C. FORBES 


—how some of our gigantic corporations and industries were organized 
—by whom they were started—the plans and methods by which they 


were developed. 


—how our leading business and financial giants got their start in life— 
their principles and policies—their trials and trium 

Mr. Forbes analyzes the careers of fifty of our great business men who 

have helped and are helping to make America the greatest industrial 

and financial center of the world. Among them are such men as: 


George F. Baker 
Robert Dollar - 
James B. Duke 

T. Coleman Dupont 
George 

Thomas A. Edison 
James A. Farrell 
Henry Ford 

Elbert H. Gary 
Samuel Insull 


500 Pages—50 Illustrations 
A valuable contribution to 
the literature of success 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING THE WEST 


By B. C. FORBES 


You will be fascinated with these stories of achievement and success. 
The men, who actually live their lives over again between the covers of 


this book, are all far famed. 


The aggressiveness, industry, history and romance of the West are 
intermingled with the trials, difficulties, struggles and achievements of 
from the days when the West was a 


these men. You are carried 
desert—from the West of the In 


gold rush of °49, from the West of the first railroads to the Golden 


West of today. 


It is a meaty, pithy, exposition of management, financing, of meeti 
obstacles and difficulties, of business calle. In short, the pcg | 


the business careers of these 14 men: 


Herbert Fleishhacker ; 
President, The National 
iat ¢ beens 
aris 
John B. Miller 
President, The Southern 
Califoinia Edison Co. 
Elbridge Amos Stuart 
President, The Carnation 
Milk Products Co. 
Edward L. Doheny 
President, Pan-American 
Petroleum and Transport 
Company 
Kenneth R. Kingsbury 
Presiceut, Standard Oil 
Cc. of California 
Wigginton Ellis Creed 
President, gad Gas & 


Electric ’ 
Charles L. Anceney 
Joint Owner and Manager 
of the Largest Ranch in 
Montana. ’ 


Price, $2.00 


MEGA 6 bu Léctodshbiodebssccdons 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $.............. or I will remit on receipt of your bill. 
Send me 
oe Copies of “Men Who Are Making America” 
errr Copies of “Men Who Are Making the West” 
OS oo 5 perce cine ee USO espe cha nares as aad CED ae whe bales 
Address 


weer eee eee eee eee eee eee eesee 


City and State 


er 


Otto H. Kahn 
Minor C. Keith 
Darwin P. Ki 

J. P. Morgan 

John D. Rockefeller 
Julius Rosenwald 
Chas. M. Schwab 
John L. Shedd 
John N. Willys 
Thomas E. Wilson 


$3.00 


from the West of the California 


Robert Dollar 
Founder, The Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines 
Amadeo P. Giannini 
President, Bank of Italy, 
j a a? 
3. e Ryan 
Head of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. 
Paul Shoup 
President, Pacific Oil Co. 
Vice-President, Southern 


Pacific Company 
Henry M. Robinson 
President, First National 
Bank of Los Angeles 
Moritz Thomsen 
a of Centennial 


Harry W. Child 
Head of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park’s Hotels and 

Transportation 


Mill 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 
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‘ What Rich ol Know 


The man who has worked hard for his accumulations, 
the man who is born into the responsibility of wealth, 
both know what is the first requirement of safe in- 
vestment. 


Indeed, they will tell you: 


“If you want to keep your first dollar, 
buy first mortgage investments.” 


Over a long period of years First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds have proved an excellent investment for those 
requiring safety of principal and prompt payment of 
interest. 





We now offer for sale a First Mortgage Bond issue which yields 


63 % 
2 O 
We shall be glad to send you complete 
information about this issue if you will 


Write for Booklet F-221 


AMERICAN BonD & MortcAcE Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,000,000 
127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 
Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia Boston And over 30 other cities 












































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(lacerperated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, §75,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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have already announced $15 increases in 
round trip third cabin tourist passages 
for next season and other lines of the 
North Atlantic Conference are expect- 
ed to do the same. It is understood tha: 
straight third class and other rates wii! 
remain unchanged. 

The Department of Commerce has is- 
sued its final report on foreign trade for 
the year ended June 30, 1925, and the 
belated figures show the largest bal- 
ance of exports over imports in mer- 
chandise values for a number of years. 
Merchandise exports increased $554,000,- 
000 over the previous fiscal year, due 
chiefly to gains in unmanufactured prod- 
ucts, while imports rose $270,000,000 
mainly for the same reason. Figures 
follow in millions of dollars: 


1925 1924 
PE: TERNS a inccccescccessces $4,865 $4,312 
Ne ee Toe a 3,824 3,554 
BGIANGE: TADOTIS so 50s.0ccwesicrcce 1,040 | 758 


Excess of gold exports totalled $115,- 
000,000 during the fiscal year compared 
with a balance of gold imports of $407,- 
000,000 in the previous year. Commerce 
figures also show foreign trade of the 
United States and France was greater 
and trade of United Kingdom and Ger- 
many was less than such trade in 1913. 
This country showed the largest gain 
and Germany the largest decline. 


Washington i 


5 pees reduction moves on apace and 
the bill drawn by the House Ways 
and Means Committee carries out most 
of the changes as formerly reported, in- 
cluding the 20 per cent, maximum sur- 
tax compared with the present 40 per 
cent. rate, and the 5 per cent. maximum 
normal tax compared with the present 
maximum 6 per cent. rate. First drafts 
of the bill showed reductions of nearly 
$200,000,000 in personal taxes and total 
estimated reduction of about $308,000,- 
000. 

Upper brackets of the Inheritance Tax 
are sliced materially, the rate on over 
$10,000,000 being slashed from current 
40 per cent. to 20 per cent., with cor- 
responding reductions in other amounts 
down to estates of $50,000. Motor car 
tax is cut from 5 per cent. to 3 per 
cent. and the present 24% per cent. tax 
on motor trucks, tires, parts.and acces- 
sories is entirely removed. Jewelry, fire- 
arms, pipes, cameras, films, art works 
and other so-called nuisance taxes are 
scheduled for repeal and large reductions 
are included in taxes on cigars and al- 
cohol. 

Foreign debt funding negotiations con- 
tinue, the outstanding agreement of the 
past month being that with Italy whose 
terms are the most lenient granted to 
any debtor nation thus far. Principal 
amount of the original debt is placed 
at $1,648,000,000 which is raised to a pres- 
ent debt of $2,042,000,000 by accrued in- 
terest. Italy contracts to repay this 
debt in 62 years, starting with a pay- 
ment of $5,000,000 in the first 5 years, 
during which period no interest will be 
levied, and increasing payments to $80,- 
000,000 per annum in the last few 
years. After the five-year period inter- 
est will start at 4% of one per cent. and 
increase gradually until 2 per cent. will 
be paid in the last seven years. Aver- 
age interest rate on the total sum will 
be less than 1 per cent 
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THE TALE OF 





DENVER 
_@ 





















New York 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 


Denver 


CITIES 


A BUSINESS MAN in New York had just sat 
down to dinner when he received a long dis- 
tance call from Chicago. 
ness deal amounting to a quarter of a million 
dollars, but the Chicago man had two associates 
—one in Milwaukee, the other in Denver. So 
he telephoned each of them while the line 
between New York and Chicago was kept 


It concerned a busi- 


open, and the whole transaction was closed in less than 15 minutes! 


Sucu is the almost hourly work of the 
Long Distance telephone. No distance is 
too great, no transaction too important, for 
the telephone to bring men and concerns 
together in conference. While men are 
wasting time waiting in reception rooms, 
while callers are learning that the men 
they want to see are out of town, even 
while offices are closed, Long Distance gets 


things done. 
Do you use the long distance telephone 
only in an emergency, or as a regular means 


of improving results? Are your employees 
trained to use the telephone to save the time 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


and expense of trips, to make appointments 
and to buy and sell goods? No man who 
buys or sells merchandise or collects money 
can accomplish all he should without the 
regular daily use of Long Distance. 

The Commercial Department of yous 
local Bell company will analyze your bus- 
iness and suggest new ways in which Long 
Distance can help you. In the meantime, 
the telephone on your desk will connect 
you with the other side of the state or the 
continent just as it now does with the other 
side of town. What man or concern would 
you like to have now?.... Number, please? 
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‘*Two 
incomes are 
better than 
one”’ 





Wise planning—certain progress 


HE professional man should take care to supplement his pres- 
ent income by the income from well-chosen securities. Wise 
investing now means less worry and more comfort later on. 


Ill-considered speculations, needless spending — both heavy 
drains on resources—find no place in the planning of a second 


income. That is why the consistent bond buyer has sc much 19 
show for his effort. 


Our offices in fifty leading cities are ready to analyze your 
requirements and suggest suitable offerings. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


4 


BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 


Offices in more than 50 leading 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


cities throughout the world 




















Doubles Ton Money 


In 9 Years 


Get this high interest rate safely 
through our First Mortgage Bonds on 
select, income-producing properties, 


in MIAMI, FLORIDA 


fastest growing city in U. 8&., where money 
prey big wages. Put your money in the Path 
of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
WHY. Don’t delay—send in coupon today. 
(0 Check here if vou want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 


az? i323 < i ED SS ND ED GD cee 


= = St es me CT 
Southern Bond & Mortgage Co. ee oye Te Te oe nr 
$04 Colonial Building Miami, Florida | Address ..........0.ssccccsscscescsccees 
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Recommendations by the fourth Na- 
tional Radio Conference, assembled last 
month in Washington, indicate the radio 
field may have its “Czar,” along with 
the movies, baseball, etc. The Confer- 
ence favors vesting almost absolute 
power with the Secretary of Commerce 
who would individually control estab- 
lishment of new stations, granting of 
call letters, wave length, power, loca- 
tion, time of operation, etc. The as- 
sembly also went on record as opposed 
to radio censorship or consideration in 
the field of public utilities. No deci- 
sion was reached on the copyright prob- 
lem. 

Postmaster General New estimates the 
annual revenues will be increased by 
only about $32,000,000 from the higher 
temporary mail rates, whereas the in- 
crease in the post office payrolls is prac- 
tically double that amount. Mr. New 
recommends return to former second 
class mail rates in at least one category. 
finding the higher rates. diminishing re- 
turns. 


| International 4 


ROM his recent unsuccessful at- 

tempt in the Balkans the Great God 
Mars has more lately shifted his opera- 
tions slightly into Syria. There Presi- 
dent Bakri, self-proclaimed, of the new 
Syrian Republic, has rallied tribesmen 
and joined with the powerful Jebel 
Druses in what may become a species 
of “holy war” against French occupa- 
tion. General Sarrail has failed to jus- 
tify his destruction of Damascus by 
bombardment and tribal feelings run 
high. 

Meanwhile the Allies begin their evac- 
uation of the Cologne region and results 
of the Locarno Conference materialize. 
It is expected that following this move- 
ment character of -the Allies’ occupation 
of the Coblentz and Mayence districts 
will also be materially lightened. 

Contrary to earlier reports which 
caused diplomatic concern, it now ap- 
pears that American interests are to be 
represented in the Turkish Petroleum 
Company, fostered by Great Britain, and 
that American favor will more likely 
side with that country than with Turkey 
in the dispute over the Mosul region. 
Working agreements between British 
and German dye concerns are seen 
nearby, following reports that the 
British Government plans to dispose 
of its interest in domestic dye cor- 
porations. Previously the Govern- 
ment had been able to prevent co-oper- 
ation between the two countries in the 
matter. 

Mexico has passed the “Alien Ouster” 
bill which looks to the eventual disposi- 
tion to Mexiczn interests of all foreign 
holdings in that country. The frus- 
trated attempt on Mussolini’s life has 
made him more of a national hero in 
Italy than ever before and “French Fas- 
cisti” are demanding a similar Dictator 
for that country. Plans of the Rus- 
sian Soviet are said to be actively under 
way for the Bolshevizing of China. The 
latter country continues beset with 
military strife, the latest campaign cen- 
tering about Peking with the “Christian 
War Lord,” General Feng Yu-Hsiang 
harassing the capital. In view of the 
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Marshall Field 


1835—1906 
Merchant 


HE great measure of success attained 
by Marshall Field was gained by de- 
veloping a new idea—the department 
store—in accordance with sound business 
principles which he himself confirmed by 
study and practice. An associate of his 
early years said that “by studying conditions 
and storing up facts, he learned perfectly 
what caused failure, and gained some con- 
viction as to what brought success.”’ 
In the career of Marshall Field, Walter 
H. Page saw demonstrated ‘a definite 
science of commercial organization.”’ 


Keep in Touch With Progress in 
Business Management and Control 


Kardex Institute is gathering new facts, 
new ideas in production and distribution, 


Is there 
“a definite science of 
commercial organization?” 


new methods of Business Management and 
Control. As these are tested in the crucible 
of competition, expert observers on the 
Kardex Institute staff report them to you, 
explaining their advantages, showing how 
they affect many lines of business. 

By enrolling in Kardex Institute you can 
keep in touch with the progress of business 
science. Its principles of Business Manage- 
ment and Control are a force for greater 
and safer profits. 


KARDEX 
INSTITUTE 


654 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 








Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 
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The membership fee entitles the subscriber to all the above 


1. General Business Ad- 
2. Management Meth- 


3. Business Conditions 


Kardex Institute Service 
4. Washington Letter 


5. Reports to Industries 
(in special cases) 


6. Personal Service (as 
requested) 


vice (Bulletin) 
ods (Bulletin) 


(Bulletin) 


services at the nominal cost of $10 yearly. 


Kardex Institute, 654 Kardex Bldg., 
10 E. 44th St., New York City. 


ceed without obligation on my part your 
book, ‘‘A New Conception of Business.”’ 


Enter my subscription for Kardex Business 
Service and Reports for one year, for which 
I agree to pay $10 on receipt of invoice. 
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Justifying Your 
Expectations 


No class of investment deserves or receives 
today more serious attention on the part of 
conservative investors than public utility 
securities of established merit. We are con- 
fident that our extensive offerings of bonds, 
notes, preferred and common stocks of this 
class will justify the expectations of conserva- 
tive investors. 


Since the early days of the industry, we have 
been actively engaged in the designing and 
building of public utility plants, both steam 
and hydro-electric; in the planning and in the 
installation of transmission and distribution 
systems, and in the financing of numerous well 
known companies. Many of the properties 
have been under our executive management 
upwards of 25 years. 





We Invite Your Inquiries. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

















































HORIDA 


Slatistic- 


Whether buying or sell- 
ing you ought to check 
up your views on Florida 
with statistics on general 
business conditions. 

Those interested in definite 
data on fundamental eco- 
nomic trends in Florida and 


elsewhere, should write us for 
partic 


Babson’s R Div. 21 
Babson Park Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


Basson’ PORTS 
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Miami, The Concrete City, is a seasoned 


investment field where sound development . 


steadily increases the worth of the inceme- 
paying business preperty securing our $100 
to $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds. Appraisals 
are independently, conservatively made at 
approximately twice amount of mortgage 
loan. Bonds underwritten and protected 
by safeguards that make them a par- 
ticularly attractive investment where safety 
is of first importance. Write or use coupon 
for “80% AND SAFETY” booklet, giving 
complete details, Investigate now while 
8%, remains the prevailing, legal interest 
rate. Keferences: Al’ Miami Banks, 


THE FILER-PLEVELAND [o 
nS ee Bd 

1912 Bedford Building, Miami, Florida. 
MD 0 h6n4 50 seb ES40scabare vaseseneves 
NEE = Star acsdendees uss ska eeceead 
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unsettled conditions the custom duties 
conference of the Powers, assembled in 
Peking, has made satisfactory progress 
and agreed to advance Chinese tariffs 
with her other demands held over for 
later consideration. 

France.—The financial-political situa- 
tion remains confused and almost des- 
perate with nearly as many plans of 
solution as there are political parties. 
Premiere Painleve’s most recent plan 
embodies various compromises, includ- 
ing a moratorium on Government 
bonds falling due this month, a 15 per 
cent. levy on real estate holdings to be 
spread over 14 years, and a levy of sim- 
ilar rate on stocks and bonds. The 
plan is not expected to meet success, 
however, and meanwhile French capital 
is being transferred to other countries, 
notably Switzerland, prices soar and 
French exchange rates continue weak. 

Germe ny.—Reduction of note circula- 
tion of the Reichsbank continues. In- 
dustrial wages, commodity prices and 
stock quotations are lower but foreign 
trade is expanding. 





Oil Situation 
Improved 
By Paul Wagner 


Petroleum News 


ARRING “discoveries” which cannot 

be measured in advance, the “look 
ahead” into the petroleum producing sit- 
uation for 1926 does not incorporate alarm- 
ing phases. 

Not more than three or four of the 
larger crude oil purchasing companies are 
storing raw material at the present time, 
and none of them in alarming quantities. 

Continuance of such a crude situation, 
and the absence of flush fields, that do not 
seem to be at hand, will tend to stabilize 
raw material markets; but advances may 
hold back temporarily on finished goods. 
For the moment refinery interests appear 
to be keeping gasoline stocks high for the 
Winter season. 

California will continue to accumulate 
petroleum stocks in 1926, but possibly at 
a slower rate‘of increase than in 1925. The 
recent contract of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (California) to sell 6,000,000 bar- 
rels of fuel to the Standard of New Jersey 
indicates a disposition of Pacitic Coast in- 
terests to liquidate part of their immense 
fuel storage. The Richfield Oil Com- 
pany’s contract to deliver 200,000 barrels 
of fuel monthly to the Union Pacific Kail- 
road also reflects the seeking of outlets 
for fuel oil. 

With California producing about 640,000 
barrels of crude daily, at a time when it 
has about 80,000 barrels potential ‘daily 
production shut in, it is apparent there will 
be no dearth of oil supply on the Pacific 
Coast in 1926; tliere is, however, no over- 
production of gasoline crudes in that 
territory. 

Increased overall storage stocks at the 
end of 1925 will reflect accumulations con- 
fined almost entirely to California and 
Smackover, Ark., indicating that the ter- 
ritory east of the Rocky Mountains has 
piled up no excesses in 1925 in terms of 
total barrelage except at Smackover. The 
situation generally is, therefore, better 
now than had been anticipated a few 
months ago. 
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p of | Growth 


| A typical example of Graham 

Brothers remarkable progress 
in the truck industry was 

the month of September. 





Production for this single 
month was 171 per cent of 
production for the entire 
year of 1921. 


Astonishing growth, yet read- 
ily understood by owners, 
to whom Graham Brothers 
Trucks have brought vastly 
improved service simultane- 
ously with a sharp reduction 
of costs. 
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1 Ton Chassis, $995; 1%2 Ton Chassis, $1280; f.0.b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville — D E TR OIT — Stockton 


A Division OF DonGe BROTHERS INC. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 2222 
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A Billion Dollar Organization- 
The Federal Land Bank System 


A unit because of the mutual underwriting 
Total assets on Sept. 30th, $1,059,486,378.11 


N LESS THAN eight years of actual operation, the twelve Federal 
Land Banks have grown into a billion dollar organization! Since 
the Bonds issued by each Bank are underwritten by all the other 

Federal Land Banks, the entire system may be regarded as a single unit 
—the largest Farm Mortzage organization in the world. 


The statement of September 30th (forwarded on request) shows 370,876 
mortgages averaging $3,073 each, held on improved farms in all parts 
of the country. The Total Assets were $1,059,486,378.11; the Total 
Capital, $52,783,832.50; Reserve, $7,650,528.23; Undivided Profits, 
$5,262,239.00. The monthly earnings are now substantially in excess 
of $700,000. 


These figures represent a conservative valuation. Every piece of land 
acquired through foreclosure has been charged off; no such item is 
carried as an admitted asset. Likewise, every installment payment 
over 90 days past due is charged off until collected, and it does not 
appear as an admitted asset. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
“A Standard Form of Investment”? 


so stabilized as to find a ready market with as 
little fluctuation in prices as Government Bonds 


These Bonds, issued in denominations Congress has declared that these Bonds 
of $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 and are “instrumentalities of the Govern- 
$40, are safeguarded by “ment of the United States”. As such the 
_ oe Pe Bonds and the interest received from 
tion of the individual risks with 
an average security exceeding 200%. 
2. The steadily increasing capital, re- 
serve and net earning capacity of 

the twelve Federal Land Banks. 


3. The constant purging of assets 
through the writing off of fore- 
closed mortgages and past due in- 
stallments. 


4. Careful management in which the 
Government participates without 
assuming financial obligation, fur- 
ther safeguarded by strict Govern- 
ment supervision. 


State, Municipal and local taxation”, 
including personal and corporate in- 
come taxes. This provision has been 
afirmed by the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are eligible 
for the investment of all fiduciary and 
trust funds under Federal administra- 
tion. They are also acceptable at par as 
security for all public deposits includ- 
ing Postal Savings. 


Bank earnings can often be increased 
by utilizing Federal Land Bank Bonds as 
security for Postal and public deposits, 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S. C. 
ew ans, La. Berkeley, Calif. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kan. Omaha, Nebr. Baltimore, Spokane, Wash 






Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 _de- 
scriptive of these Bonds, addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Chas. E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 
Washington, D. C. 










them are exempt from all “Federal, ~ 
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Why Cotton Prices 
Should Go Higher 


By I. V. Shannon 
Of Fenner & Beane 


HE cotton market went through a 

period of price readjustments early 
in the month, due to increased supplies 
promised by Government crop forecasts 
when values sold down to a new low 
level for the season and to the lowest 
touched since May, 1922. 

If.the official forecast issued early in 
November materializes, the world will 
have a supply of lint and linters of ap- 
proximately 19,600,000 bales upon which 
to draw. This includes the. carry-over 
from last season. ‘tes 

The bearish effect of such a forecast 
on the market is obvious when it is re- 
alized that the largest supply of Ameri- 
can cotton ever available in any one 
season was 19,966,000 bales in 1920-1921. 

A substantial recovery in the values 
occurre\ later, due to belief that early 
freezes and protracted rains had either 
materially reduced the crop outlook or 
rendered enough of it untenderable or of 
such poor spinning value as to change 
market conditions. 


Two Crops This Year 


There are to all intents and purposes 
two crops this year. One is composed 
of good grades, which most spinners 
want. The other consists of low and 
trashy grades which are wanted by a 
minority and can be sold only at a large 
discount. 

Grades of middling and above will 
probably total ten million bales if the 
crop reaches 15,300,000 bales, as predict- 
ed, according to data gathered by lead- 
ing spot houses. Possibly 12,000,000 
bales may be tenderable on contracts. 
A large portion of the remainder is of 
such poor grade that ten to thirty per 
cent. of it will be wasted during the 
process of manufacture, and it is esti- 
mated that there is anywhere from three 
to five hundred thousand bales already 
gathered that is practically unmerchant- 
able except for special uses. 

Last year’s crop of 13,600,0000 bales 
was of high spinning quality and prac- 
tically all of it was tenderable on con- 
tract. 


Important Facts 


This crop admittedly contains much 
less cotton that can be delivered on con- 
tiact and its spinning value may not 
prove to be much greater in the end. 

These facts are likely to play an im- 
portant part in shaping the course of 
the market during the remainder of ‘the 
season, as it is the price which will. be 
paid for grades available for delivery 
on contract that will eventually make the 
price of futures. 

There are many underlying factors 
which indicate that the lowest prices 
of the season have already been seen 
and that the tendency hereafter will be 
towards higher levels. The chief of 
these are: 

- Spinners of the world have already 
taken 50 per cent. of the desirable 
grades. 

Exporters and shippers have contract- 
ed to deliver to spiriners several million 
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ARE most of your assets 
tied up in a business 
venture and the balance 





SECURE AN IMPARTIAL 
ANALYsIS OF ALL YOUR 
Ho.pIncs 


The Miller Analytical Depart- 
ment will be glad to aid you 
in “weeding” undesirables from 
your investment list. This 
group of security specialists is 
often consulted by banks and 
by investors with large hold- 
ings of listed securities. They 
are not a sales department and 
their service to you is free. It 
does not depend upon your 
being or becoming a Miller 


Plan your 1926 investments now 


mortgage on an income- 
earning property — a 
hotel, apartment or 








invested in speculative customer. 





office building—located 





securities, uncertain in 
market value, possibly spasmodic in 
return? Then you need the “buffer 
of safety’—thirty per cent of your 
holdings in Miller Bonds—unaffected 
by the flutters of the market—proof 
against panic—uninterrupted in pay- 
ment of interest—constantly appre- 
ciating in security — acceptable as 
collateral. ; 

Before you invest your funds in the 
new year, consider whether you will 
have a “buffer of safety.” With thirty 
per cent of your funds invested in 
Miller Bonds, you can plan for the 
expansion of your business with the 
knowledge that you have a comfort- 
able margin of safety, combined with 
a liberal interest yield, for the pro- 
tection of yourself and family. 


Interest up to 7 per cent. 
Each bond issue secured by a first 


in a growing locality. 
Normal Federal Income Tax re- 
funded. Various state taxes refunded 
or paid. 
Genuineness of each bond certified 
by a bank. 


Denominations—$100, $500, 
$1000. 


Bonds with an unconditional guaran- 


tee of principal and interest, available 
if desired. 


Send for free copy of “Creating 
Good Investments” 


Learn how Miller 
Bonds are prepared for 
the investor—the part 
played by sound real 
estate knowledge as 
well as financial judg- 
ment. This book is 
full of facts valuable 
to you at the reinvest- 
ment period. Mail 
this coupon today. 














G.L. MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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= ; G. L. MILLER & CO., INcorPorATED 
y 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Please send me a free copy of your book, ‘Creating Good Investments.” 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





Diversity of Properties and Earnings 


One of the outstanding features of the Associated system 
is that its properties serve a wide variety of communities 
and enterprises. This diversity adds materially to the sta- 
bility of earnings. 

The Associated properties are located in 11 leading 
eastern states and in the city of Manila. They serve 300,000 


customers in 900 old and well established communities with 
2,000,000 population. 


The communities served include agricultural, manufac- 
turing, mining and residential areas, which means wide 
diversity. No one industry or business predominates. 


Prosperous conditions in cone area offset less favorable con- 
ditions elsewhere. 


Over 23,000 persons, of whom a majority are customers, 
have invested in the stocks of the Associated system. 


For information concerning Associated facilities and 
securities write to 


Associated Gas and Electri: Securities Corporation 
61 Broadway t=2 New York 
























The Wall Street News 


America’s Authoritative Daily Newspaper 
of Finance and Business 


All the News—Complete Stock, Bond, Commodity and 
Money Market Reports—Analytical Articles of Timely 
Interest to Security Holders—Comment by Special- 
ists on Market Trends and Developments 


A Series of Highly Important Articles—“In- 
side Stories of Great Corporations” — 


Are Appearing Now 


The New York News Bureau Association, Publishers 


42-44 New Street New York City 


Attach this advertisement to your check for $2.50 for a three months’ 
trial subscription. 
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bales more of good grades of cotton, a 
large portion of which they have yet to 
buy. 

The certificated cotton at the three 
markets available for delivery on con- 
tracts is unusually small and futures will 
have to advance considerably to attract 
shipments of spots to these markets 
and make their delivery profitable. 

Consumption the world over is being 
stimulated by unseasonably cold weather, 
depleted stocks, improving financial con- 
ditions and increased purchasing power 
of most nations. The margin of profit 
of manufacturers is the best in two 
years. 

In addition a considerable number of 
mills which manufacture goods from low 
grades have resumed operations after 
having been closed or on short time for 
a long period, owing to inability to get 
the kind of cotton they wanted. This 
will materially increase consumption. 

Takings by mills are increasing 
steadily and there is every indication that 
consumption will be a million larger than 
last season and may reach fifteen and 
one half millions. 

If consumption totals anything like 
the figures indicated above, stocks of 
desirable cotton may shrink to almost 
famine proportions before the end of 
the season. 

There is a large short interest out- 
standing in the shape of hedges against 
spot cotton which will have to be bought 
in sooner or later. The buying in of 
these hedges is apt to create a tremen- 
dous buying power which may come at 
a time when market conditions tend to 
restrict the volume of short sales. 
Ginning returns are accepted by many 
in the trade as casting a serious doubt 
on the Government’s crop forecast. Un- 
less later returns disprove this doubt 
the Census figures may prove a strong 
stimulus to the buying of contracts. 





Why Florida Boom Still 
Looks Good to August 
Heckscher 
(Continued from page 32) 


to spend comparatively large sums to 
get pleasure out of their lives. 

“In the past, too, we were necessarily 
more or less immobile. It was expensive 
to move from one place to another. 
Most people knew little about any part 
of their country other than that near 
where they lived. 

“The automobile has made travel cheap 
and easy. As long as only the rich spent 
their winters in Florida the state ex- 
perienced no great activity. But when 
the tourists with their living equipment 
strapped on the running boards of their 
cars discovered that Florida was a nice 
place to visit when the snow flew in the 
North, real estate activity jumped. 

“The first activity began with sales 
of land in small parcels to people who 
wanted a home there. That is a sound 
basis for growth. 

“Business leaders seem to believe that 
this general and wide distribution of 
wealth among the people is a pheno- 
menon of American life that has come 
to stay permanently. I agree. I never 
again expect to see a reversion to the 
times when large numbers of people 
were on the verge of destitution. The 
best prosperity for individuals and for 
business is when every person gets a fair 
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The Two-Fold Accomplishment 


of Joint Stock Land Banks 


ol amet CL a] 


HE primary purpose for which the Joint 

Stock Land Banks were established and 
which they are fulfilling so successfully, is 
that of offering the farmer cash for borrow- 
ing purposes at a stable, reasonable rate. 


The need of agriculture for some stand- 
ardized system of credit had, for years, been 
recognized as a weak point in the economic 
structure of the nation. Other industries 
had ample credit facilities at their disposal. 
They could borrow at reasonable interest 
rates, because, being organized, and in 
direct contact with friendly banking inter- 
ests they could secure advantageous terms. 


What the Farmer Faced 


The farmer, on the other hand, was in no 
such strong position. He had to borrow 
wherever he could—from local banks, in- 
surance companies or private individuals— 
although his security (productive farm 
land) was the best in the world. 


The whole banking and financial structure 
of the nation had been developed to sup- 
ply the needs of every industry but his. The 
entire farm mortgage business, representing 
an annual turnover cf a billion dollars, was 
conducted almost wholly without supervi- 
sion and without definite plans. The farmer 
was forced to pay whatever rates the lender 
chose to demand, and to sign an obligation 
on terms he could not hope to meet. 


It is significant that American farming was 
able to maintain itself in the face of ob- 
stacles which had been removed from the 
path of the other great American industries 
for over a generation. 


The Government’s Remedy 
The Government finally recognized this 
situation and passed the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. It created the Joint Stock Land Bank 
System. These banks were designed solely 
to provide an equitable credit ‘system for 
agriculture—with practical and assured pro- 
tection both for the borrowing farmer and 
the lending investor. 


One Accomplishment 


For the farmers, these banks provide a 
source cf stabilized credit under strictest 
government supervision. They provide long 
term credit, for the first time easily and 
readily available, and the opportunity to 
liquidate such obligations through serial 
repayments—much as the funded debts of 
other industries are liquidated. 


The Other 


For investors, these Banks created market- 
able obligations, Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds secured by Government-supervised 
loans, declared to be instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government and, by law, as com- 
pletely tax exempt as the First Liberty Loan 
3%% Bonds. Thus, the Joint Stock Land 
Banks have accomplished a double purpose. 
They have permanently strengthened the 
farmer’s financial position, and, through 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, they have 
opened a new and attractive field for invest- 
ment to the general public. That this field 
has a strong appeal to intelligent, conserva- 
tive investors is evidenced by the premiums 
at which many of these issues are now 
being marketed. 
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The Guy Huston Organization—a complete organization of financial, 
land and bank specialists—affords Joint Stock Land Banks a 
broad, basic and helpful service. The facilities of this Organization 
are extended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but to Invest- 
ment Bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- 
ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 
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GUY HUSTON ORGANIZATION 


61 BROADWAY 
New York 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 
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Coordination 


The Art of Business Harmony 


A business organization without a coordinating 
head is like a nation without a government. 
Coordination means order, balance, concentra- 
tion of forces, profits and progress; the lack of 
it, chaos. 


Business, to attain to large success, must have 
Coordination at the top. Individual effort and 
departmental efficiency come to little unless 
regulated and guided by the informed intel- 
ligence of coordinating leadership. 


To attempt Coordination without the facts and 
figures which Sound Methods of Cost Account- 
ing and the Business Budget provide, is as im- 
practical as trying to sell without knowing the 
product. 


Sound Methods of Cost Accounting assure com- 
plete and exact information of past and present; 
the Business Budget is a definite and workable 
plan for the future. With them able manage- 
ment can successfully practise the Art of Busi- 
ness Harmony, is equipped to coordinate, and 
keep coordinated, the various elements of a 
progressive enterprise. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 


BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH 


PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS 


MEMPHIS 


MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
ST. PAUL JACKSON 
DAVENPORT MIAMI 

ST. LOUIS TAMPA 
KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
OMAHA HOUSTON 
DENVER FORT WORTH 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO 
LOS ANGELES 

ATLANTA 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. ¥. 
74 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 








Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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day’s pay for a fair day’s work. Both 
employers and workers have generally 
become intelligent enough to see this. 
So long as it continues, this country 
will grow, and Florida with it. 

“It must be remembered that largely 
because Florida, up to the coming of 
the cheap automobile and general pros- 
perity, was relatively little known, it 
is to-day the last state having great na- 
tural adyantages to be developed and 
settled in 2 big way. It is going through 
much the same experience that many of 
the Western and mid-Western states 
went through a couple of generations 
ago. The growth is faster because there 
is easier transportation, greater wealth 
and no hardships to be endured. 

“I have stressed the need for construc- 
tive work by investors in Florida prop- 
erty because I believe it is absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of values. 
For that reason it is a good thing that 
Florida is taking steps both by direct ac- 
tion and indirect to get rid of the shoe- 
string ‘sharp-shooters’ whose sole pur- 
pose is to victimize the credulous and in- 
experienced new-comers. 

“IT have never been able to get the 
point of view of the people who enable 
these get-rich-quick artists to exist. 
Values seem not to enter into their cal- 
culations. They seem to look on land 
as something which is not governed by 
ordinary economic laws. If property in 
Florida is a good thing to own, these 
people seem to think that it is a good 
investment at any price. 

“Yet, though they know that a Ford, 
say, is a good thing to own, they would 
never think of paying $1,500 for it merely 
because some second-hand dealer asked 
that for it. 

“I am often asked what part of Flor- 
ida offers the best opportunity. Per- 
sonally I think all of Florida is good, 
especially the preferred locations in each 
section. I play no favorites. I have 
property on both coasts as well as on 
the ‘Ridge’ and in the lake districts. 

“To sum up: It is still possible to buy 
in Florida to advantage by observing 
the folowing points: 

“Buy preferred locations, 

“Pay a reasonable and proper price, 

“Buy where developments are sure to 
be made. 

“Build for the future of the state so 
that you will reap the benefits of the in- 
creased population.” 





October Foreign Trade 


MPORTS into the United States for 

October, 1925, reached the total of 
$375,000,000, an increase of over $25,000,- 
000 above the previous month and the 
largest import total recorded ‘ince 
March, 1923, with the single exception 
of that month in 1925. Exports, on the 
other hand, were about $35,000,000 less 
than in the same month last year even 
though they showed a substantial in- 
crease over September, 1925, and the 
largest volume thus far reported in the 
current year. 

According te the estimates, recently is- 
sued by the | epartment of Commerce, 
October left us with a favorable trade 
balance of $117,000,000 compared with 
a like balance of $73,000,000 in the pre- 
vious month and with $216,435,000 in 
October of last year. October gold im- 
ports amounted to $50,740,649. 
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THE LAUNDRY INDUSTRY 
The Public Utility 


of 


The Industrial World 





The Government Census does not classify the Laundry industry as a Manufacturing 
industry. By the very nature of its business, it is more of a Public Utility than an 
Industrial enterprise. Laundries do not manufacture anything; they sell to the public 
a service that is low in cost; universal in demand, and fundamental in its necessity. 





Every other industry looks for prospective business to some particular class of people. 
The Laundry industry reaches out to every human being. Every person is hourly 
making use of something which must eventually be sent to the laundry. 





















The industry is exceptionally stable. The demand is constant because the need is con- 
stant. The business is, for the most part, on a cash basis, with few accounts receivable. 
This results in a minimum of credit loss. In marked contrast with the average industrial 
corporation, the inventory problem is of small consideration. 





The expansion of this industry in the last ten years has been phenomenal. The total 
income for the year 1925 will approximate $500,000,000, which will give the Laundry 
industry a ranking of twelfth place among the leading industries of the country. Some 
idea of this growth may be gleaned from the fact that in 1919 the total income of the 
Laundry industry amounted to $236,000,000, as compared to $500,000,000 in 1925. 


We believe that the securities of well-established companies in this field offer most 
attractive and profitable investment opportunities. 


Our Statistical Department has compiled a 
pamphlet on this interesting industry, which 
we shall be pleased to furnish upon request. 








Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


120 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 















































Remington Typewriter Company 
First and Second Preferred Dividend No. 78 


New Yorx, November 10, 1925. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 134% 
($1.75) per share on the First Preferred 
Series “S” First Preferred stocks, 
payable January 1, 1926, to stockholders 

’ of record Decem 15, 1925. 
The Board of Directors also declared a 
Quarterly dividend of 2% ($2.00) per 
share on the d Preferred stock, pay- 
able J anuary 1, 1926, to stockholders of 

record December 15, 1925. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 





CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


Opportunities are fast disappearing to invest in this 
attractive class of security. 


| There are still, however, a few Convertible and Stock 


















Purchase Warrant Bonds available, where one may com- 
bine the safety of an investment with the speculative 
possibilities of the Stock into which the Bonds are con- 
vertible, or have a call. 


| Suggestions sent on request. 


ROGER B.WILLIAMS,JR.& @ 
| Investment Bonds - 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service * 


67 Wall Street 
New York 
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Cities Service 


Power & Light Co. 


We Recommend 


6% Secured 
S. F. Gold Bonds 


Due Nov. 1, 1944 


Its subsidiaries, Toledo 
Edison Co., Ohio Pub- 
lic Service Co., Public 
Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, Kansas City Gas 
Co. and numerous other 
utility properties do a 
gross business of about 
$50,000,000 per year. 


| Price at the market 
} To yield about 6.50% 





A.B.Leach & Co., Ine. 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 



































We recommend 


Landay Bros., Inc. 


Class “A” Stock 


Bs Circular on request. 


Bauer. Pond & Vivian,is 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE — NEW YORK. 
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W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, in an ex- 
clusive statement to Fornes, said: 

“Railroads are in 
business to sell a 
most essential com- 
modity, — trans- 
portation service. 
The American peo- 
ple use more of 
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this commodity 
than any other 
people in the 
world. The kind 





and quality they get largely depends on 
the people themselves because the quality 
is determined to a considerable degree by 
public policy toward the railroad industry. 

“The men who operate American rail- 
roads to-day enjoy a greater measure of 
public confidence than ever before. They 
in turn feel that their greatest obliga- 
tion is so to operate the railroads as to 
justify this confidence by continuing to give 
the public the kind of service that is 
wanted. 

“They realize that in this way alone 
they can best promote the interests of their 
stockholders and their employees and re- 
tain the public support which is essential 
to providing good railroad service.” 


Dudley Field Malone, New York law- 
yer and formerly Collector of the Port of 
New York, on his recent return from 
Europe, said: 

“The French people have lost faith in 
their political leaders. The financial crisis 
the country is now going through will 
eventually end in an economic dictatorship. 
France is an agricultural country and its 
people are wealthy. They will invest their 
money in any internal loan but will not 
invest in any foreign enterprise. Any po- 
litical party that tries to impose taxes 
upon the French people will be thrown 
out. 

“The European nations will never pay 
the principal of their war debts to the 
United States because it is an economic 
impossibility. What corporation in Amer- 
ica would guarantee to pay $1,000,000 a 
year for 69 years? To hold nations in 
bondage to pay a huge sum of money 
every year is to encourage war rather 
than to promote peace.” 


Dr. Hijalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, in discussing conditions in 


Germany prior to his return to ‘that coun- 


try suid: 

“Our greatest need is working capital. 
Our liquid assets were dissipated. Fortu- 
nately the currency has now become re- 
established on a sound basis and we no 
longer fear any recurrence of inflation. 
The Reichsbank is in a strong position and 
furnishes basis for a wise use of credit 
but we recognize that such credit must 
be discriminating and we recognize our re- 
sponsibility in that regard. 

“Beside the lack of liquid funds there 
are other problems Germany is facing. 
One is the difficulty of finding markets 
for our products. With the erection of 
many new states in Europe customs bar- 
riers have been set up and it will take 
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some time either to find new markets or 
to open up the old markets by satisfac- 
tory commercial treaties.” 

Frank H. Alfred, president of the Pere 
Marquette Railway, in a recent interview, 
said: 

“All conditions except the disturbance 
in the anthracite field point to a continu- 
ance of prosperity. While 1924 was not a 
bad year as a whole, present conditions 
point to a far better year and what is more, 
this increasing prosperity will likely go on 
indefinitely if the times are given half a 
chance. 

“For the first 40 weeks of the current 
year the railroads of the United States 
handled 40,065,487 cars of freight, nearly 
6 per cent. more than for the correspond- 
ing period last year. Ten per cent. is con- 
sidered the margin between fair and good 
times. Indications are that this upward 
trend of business will continue for the bal- 
ance of the current year.” 


P. A. S. Franklin, president of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company, in 
a late interview, said: 





“Tt is a pleasure 
for me to confirm 
reports that the 
American Line will 
enter the coastwise 
trade in December 
by placing the 
steamship Kroon- 
land in service be- 
tween New York 
and Miami. Later 
we may build tonnage for this traffic. 


“Our country’s coastwise shipping is 
protected by adequate and favorable laws. 
Its vessels engaged in deep water traffic 
are not. That is why the American Line 
is now~- going into coastwise business. 
However, we are more interested in trans- 
Atlantic trade, anxious to get back into it, 
and would be only too glad to do so if we 
could secure cooperation from _ the 
Government. 

“Intercoastal trade is also protected and 
we are showing our faith in its future by 
starting an extensive building program 
for service in our established trade be- 
tween New York and California. We an- 
ticipate gradual and steady growth in both 
the coastwise and intercoastal field.” 














H. E. Byram, president and co-receiver 
of the St. Paul System, in u recent dis- 
cussion of the road, said: 


“Conditions in our territory indicate that 
freight traffic during the rest of the year 
will be much larger than in 1924, While 
our car loadings in October exceeded those 
of last year by a good margin I do not 
expect earnings will show a corresponding 
increase as most of the freight handled 
was of a low rate character. 

“The farmer has been holding back his 
wheat in anticipation of higher prices. 
But this movement, together with the corn 
crop, which is considerably larger than 
last year, should make for increased earn- 
ings. Taking these factors into considera- 
tion I believe net. operating income for 
1925 will be about the same as in 1924.” 
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Foreign Government 
and Corporate Financing 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place 
New York City 

















Questions 
Answered 


. What course will the 
market follow from now 
to June next? 


- How much further will 
the present advance 
continue? 


. From the entire list 
what stocks are the best 
purchases now? 


‘ur torecasting in the past has 
oved aaceptionally scourate 
Vhe coupon will uring carefully 
tadied auswers lo the above «- 
contained uv « complimentary: 
upv of — 


| TermahBuavey 


4 Seseseeceeoaeeeesesassooeee 
Traman & Pratt, Economic Enginesreng 

| » Geetingham Bldg. I-45 Boston, Mase A 
Please send free the survey offered above. 
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Textile Market in 
Healthy Condition 


By V. E. Carroll 
Editor, Textile World 


B cow outstanding feature of news in- 
terest in the textile industry has 
been the reported increase in the size 
of the cotton crop, which came as a 
matter of surprise to the trade. While 
there are those who have believed all 
along that the crop would be over 15,- 
000,000 bales, the majority have been of 
the opinion that the estimates of the 
Government were exaggerated and that 
the total figure would be nearer 14,- 
000,000 bales than 15,000,000. 


A temporary cessation of demand fol- 
lowed the issuance of the Government 
report of November 9, but as far as 
weakness from the seller’s standpoint is 
concerned this has been conspicuous by 
its absence. Yarn spinners especially 
have held firmly to quotations that are 
approximately as high as before the lat- 
est Government estimate. This is due 
in large part to the effect of curtailment 
by southern mills, which has not been 
eliminated entirely as a factor in the 
market situation. Demand has also been 
hesitant, with buyers naturally looking 
for a more radical reduction in prices 
than they have so far encountered, but 
the tone is hopeful and it is believed 
that as soon as buyers feel they are not 
likely to experience any radical conces- 
sions they will begin to operate with 
more confidence and for more distant 
delivery. Condition of stocks in second 
hands and with the retailer is statistical- 
ly healthy and, added to the manufac- 
turing situation, gives a basis for well 
defined optimism. 


Demand for Woolen Goods 


The raw material situation in the wool 
division continues strong, although the 
opinion exists in certain quarters that 
wool has touched the peak and may 
show fractional declines in the near fu- 
ture. There has been an increased de- 
mand for merchandise of late with con- 
sequent increase of operation by mills. 
The tendency towards worsteds noted 
in the unusual request for blue cheviots 
may be only temporary, due to a scar- 
city for the time being. With worsted 
mills running more freely the raw 
material situation for carded woolens 
becomes more satisfactory inasmuch as 
the latter use by-products of the worsted 
mill. These have been scarce and high 
but a renewed supply should make them 
a better purchase for the carded woolen 
manufacturer. 

In the silk division there appears to 
be a tendency toward a lessening of the 
distance between supply and demand. 
While production holds at a high rate, 
it is slightly under the peak of recent 
reports. The support from the retail 
trade continues satisfactory. Stocks of 
finished goods show a slight increase 
but the sentiment is in favor of a large 
distribution of silks for the coming 
spring. Prices of raw material are 
slightly higher but consumption figures 
for October are surprisingly large, be- 
ing over 45,000 bales. This is an increase 


(Continued on page 77) 
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For Permanent Investment: 


Cities Service 
Common Stock 


Now Yielding About 9% 
In Cash and Stock Dividends 


Cities Service Company Com- 
mon Stock is a security you 
can safely buy and keep— 
and you get, at its current 
price, a yield of about 9%. 
Its high investment character 
is established by the fact that 
the Company’s annual earn- 
ings available for Common 
Stock and reserves during the 
last ten years have always 
been equal to more than 13% 
,on the average amount of 
Common Stock outstanding. 


The Company’s_ earnings, 
which were $18,077,901 net 
for the year ended September 
30, 1925, come from more 
than 100 public utility and 
petroleum subsidiaries. 


Write for Circular C-16 


























C. B. Fenner A. C. Beane 3. H. MeManus 
B. J. Glenny J. M. Carpenter, Jr. | 





Cotton Exchange Bidg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


sensor | 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Eachange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 


Conservative 
Accounts 
Solicited 


ba Sea 
———— 





Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


Inquiries Invited 





John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway 


L 








New York 














Specializing 
In Odd Lots 


HILE this organ- 
ization does not 
limit its business to the 
buying and selling of 
“Odd Lots” we have 
special facilities for trad- 








ing in less than 100 share 
lots, and a large, experi- 
enced organization, ca- 
pable of rendering effi- 
cient, personal service 
to the small trader. 


Send for Booklet J8 
Free on request 


(HisHom 2 (HapMaAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 




















Philadelghia Office: Widener Bldg. | 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Broad Autumn Movement Culminates in Reaction 
—Further Readjustment Likely 


By J. G. Donley 





FTER the “Stock Market Outlook” 
for November 15, 1925, was printed, 
but perhaps before it reached some readers, 
the market suffered the most severe re- 
action since that which occurred early in 


September. The extent of the reaction 
was exactly equal to that of ten weeks 
previous, running to 5 points in the 50- 
stock average. 

It will be remembered that the Septem- 
ber reaction was sufficiently severe to lead 
many people to the hasty conclusion that 
the bull market was over. Now that the 
subsequent action of the market has be- 
come history, it is interesting to turn back 
and see what was said here about that de- 
cline, for the purpose of comparing it 
with the market’s latest upset. Owing to 
absence on a vacation trip to the Pacific 
Northwest and back through the South- 
west and South, the writer’s first oppor- 
tunity to comment on the September re- 
action was in the issue of October 1. It 
was then said: 

“Shake-outs quite often come just be- 
fore the most pronounced upward move- 
mends in the general stock market, the 
purpose of such sharp downward dips 
generally being to dislodge all insecurely 
held stock and holdings likely to come onto 
the market on a slight advance. It is 
merely a clearing of the decks before 
vigorous action. 

“The 5-point reaction in the 50-stock 
average which came early in September 
was that sort of shake-out. Scarcely had 
stocks touched their low levels on that 
downturn when they were subjected to 
the kind of consistent buying that results 
in brisk upward runs. . : 

“It is significant that the bulge into new 
high ground has been accompanied by the 
greatest activity since last May, with prom- 
ise of new high marks for volume of 
trading in a day’s session. This shows 
that the market means business, and that 
it is catching the public fancy at the right 
time to bring about—if nothing untoward 
happens—an old-fashioned culmination. 


In fact, everything still points to 
the conclusion which was drawn here some 
time ago; that is, that we shall have an 
old-fashioned Fall market culminating in 
November or later.” 

These comparisons are important: When 
stocks broke in September they—the stocks 
that broke—were “subjected to the kind of 
consistent buying that results in brisk up- 
ward runs.” When stocks broke in No- 
vember the market became a seething mass 
of liquidation, and a new high record for 
daily trading was made with a turnover 
of around 3,400,000 shares. The tide was 
turned by supporting orders in the rails, 
oils, and coppers, rather than by persistent 
buying in the stocks under pressure. 

On the recovery there was, just as in 
September, a bulge into new high ground 
for the 50-stock average; but, instead of 
activity increasing at that level, it dimin- 
ished, and there was a quick relapse into a 
state of active liquidation, with activity 
increasing as the market again turned 
downward. 

In spite of the brave showing that is 
being made in rails and oils, everything 
now points to the conclusion that the 
fourth phase of the current bull market 
reached its culmination in November. 
Paraphrasing what was said of the Sep- 
tember reaction, it may be said of the 
November reaction that it shows that the 
market has lost its vaunted momentum 
and that the public is feeling a growing 
distrust of over-boomed stocks and an un- 
willingness to follow prices upward. 

The market was ripe for the recent 
downturn, but it may be well to record that 
it was speeded by the raising of the redis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston and—probably more important— 
by the calling of loans, or as it is called 
in Wall Street, “pulling the strings.” 

From this side of the fence it looks as 
if considerable more reaction is liable to 
come before anything like a January rise 
will be due. Remember that “the higher 
they go the harder they fall.” 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 


Par 
Lehigh Valley......... $50 
Liggett & Myers....... 25 
LOC WR, PRG 5.05 + c049<le9% No 
Loose-Wiles .......... 100 
Louisville & Nashville.. 100 
Mack “ERUGEB. 6 .c50%:0< No 
Maria@@ Tl. ...650550 No 
Mexican Seaboard..... No 
Mid-Continent Pet..... No 
Missouri Pacific, pfd... 100 
Montana Power....... 100 
Montgomery Ward.... 10 
Nash Motors........... No 
National Biscuit....... 25 
National Lead......... 100 
N. Y¥. Asprakee..scsccs No 
New York Central..... 100 
N. ¥., Chi. & St. L.... 100 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart... 100 
Norfolk & Western.... 100 
North American....... 10 
Northern Pacific....... 100 
Owens Bottle.......... 25 
Pacific Gas & Elec..... 100 
Pacthie SOG <sevcss cesses No 
Packard Motor........ 10 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”... 50 
Pennsylvania R. R...... 50 
Pere Marquette........ 100 
Philadelphia Co........ 50 
Pierce-Arrow ......00. No 
Pitts & W. Wies....... 100 
Pressed Steel Car...... 100 
Public Service, N. J.... No 
Pullman Co..........0. 100 
RAdi0 SgGED. aoss200000 No 
Railway St. Spg.....s- 100 
DME ichebetseatenne 50 
Remington Typewriter 100 
Republic Ir. & St...... 100 
St. L.-San Fran.....:. 100 


St. L-Southwestern.... 
Seaboard Air Line, pfd. 


Sears-Roebuck ........ 100 
Sinclair Cons. Oil...... No 
Sloss-Sheffield ........ 100 
Southern Pacific....... 100 
Southern Railway...... 100 
Standard Gas & El.... No 
Standard Oil, N. J.... 25 
Stewart-Warner ...... No 
Studebaker Corp...... No 
Texas Company........ 25 
Timker Roller Bearing No 
Tobacco Products...... 100 
Underwood Typewriter 25 
Union Pacific.......... 100 
United Fruit........... 100 
U. S. Cast Ir. Pipe.... 100 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol.... 100 
U. S. Realty & Imp....° 100 
U. S. BAR. . cis c seas 100 
BS < Fee 100 
tah COee,... ssasaed 10 
Wabash, pfd., “A”...... 100 
Western Pacific, pfd... 100 
Western Union........ 100 
Westingh’se Air Brake 50 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 50 
White Motors......... 50 
Wilson & Co........... No 
Willys-Overland ....... 5 
Woolworth, F. W...... 25 
Worthington Pump.... 100 


(*) Number of shares. 


. (a) Partly extra. 
tion $21.00. (e) Year ended August 31, 1925 


fissues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Amt. Out. Book Earns 


000 omit Val. 
$60,502 ... 
21,496 $25 
1,061* 20 
8,000 156 
ie ae 
340* 81 
1,885* 45 
946* 15 
1357" 41 
(jt _—_ 
49,633 105 
11,413 17 
273* 70 
51,163 39 
20,655 266 
200* 37 
Kove _— 
46,037... 
aS | 
134,794... 
28,524 14 
248,000 ... 
16,513 34 
47,796 82 
3,500* 19 
23,770 15 
83,749 55 
499,266 ... 
45,046 ... 
46,443 72 
250* Nil 
co ie 
12,500 220 
862* 61 
135,000 123 
1,155* 5 
13,500 208 
70,000 ... 
9,996 28 
30,000 214 
50,447... 
i 
23,894 ... 
100,000 96 
4,492* 48 
10,000 193 
344,381 =... 
120,000 ... 
411* 38 
507,302 39 
600* 39 
1,875* 46 
164,450 39 
1 19 
51,490 58 
10,000 35 
LELPIR 200 
100,000 151 
12,000 194 
24,000 163 
22,889 138 
81,000 156 
508,302 273 
16,245 42 
68,034 ... 
— ae 
99,787 164 
39,359 59 
114,504 70 
25,000 64 
202* 135 
11,323 9 
65,000 28 
12,992 114 


1924 

$6.06 
6.05 
4.43¢ 


1.32 


. (f) Year ended April 30, 1925, 


Latest Earns 


m=>months 
$1.10, 3 m 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 


Div. Paid 
Since 
$3.50 1911 
4a 1912 
2 1923 
6 1923 
6 1923 
3 1925 
5b anne 
4 1924 
l6a 1924 
4a 1923 
8 1923 
2 1923 
7 1923 
6 1923 
8a 1916 
10k 1924 
5 1902 
4a 1923 
8 1923 
3 1921 
2.50a 1924 
6 1925 
3 1923 
4 1923 
4 1924 
5 1923 
8 1900 
8 1919 
4 1913 
7 1925 
6 1924 
6 1924 
6 1905 
5 1922 
3 1924 
1 1912 
6a 1923 
6a 1922 
3 1921 
4a 1922 
6 1924 
4a 1910 
10 1917 
10 1922 
10 1923 
7a 1924 
4 1923 
5 1925 
6 1921 
7 1918 
6 1923 
4 1920 
4 1917 
1924 


net in first 9 months. (i) Year ended November 30, 1924. (k) 10% in com mon stock. 


Price 
Range 


87-40; 
69-50; 
36-10; 
84-30; 
155-85; 
119-25; 
60-12; 


"15-’24 
"19-’24 
"20-24 
"20-’24 
"15-’24 
*21-’24 
"21-24 


; '22-’24 
; °20-’24 
; °17-’24 
; °15-'24 
; °19-’24 
; 23-24 
; 23-24 
; °16-'24 


"22-24 


; °15-’24 


°23-'24 
"15-24 
"15-’24 


; '23-’24 
> °15-’24 
> °18-'24 
; °19-'24 
* '21-’24 
s ’21-’24 
; 20-24 
; 16-’24 
° 17-24 
> °15-’24 
: '23-'24 
; °18-’24 
; '16-’24 
; ’23-'24 
> °15-'24 
> °19-'24 
; ’18-'24 
 °15-"24 
- '21-'24 
; ’18-’24 
» 17-'24 
; °15-'24 
; °15-’24 
; °15-'24 
; 19-24 
s "15-'24 
; °15-'24 
; °15-’24 
; °19-’24 
; °13-'24 
; '20-’24 
; 19-’24 
; ’20-’24 
» '22-'24 
; ’22-'24 
36; ’23-'24 
3 15-24 
; °15-’24 
; 15-24 
; 16-24 
s °19-'24 
; °15-'24 
; °16-’24 
s °15-’24 
; °19-'24 
; "17-'24 
; 16-24 
; 715-24 1 
; °15-'24 
; °17-"24 
; °17-'24 


"17-’24 
"18-24 


; 715-24 


(b) None bein id, accumulation $36.25. (c) Year ended August 31, 1925. (d) None being 
4 Apri (g) Year ended March 31, 1925. 


Prices, 1925 
High Low 
8414- 69 
78%- 57 
4434- 22 

140 - 77 
137 -106 
242 -117 
57 - 32% 
221%4- 10% 
36%4- 25% 
88%- 71 
991%4- 64 
82 - 41 
488 -193% 
77 ~- 65 
17434-138%4 
56%- 31% 
12814-113% 
152%-118 
40%- 28 
14214-123% 
75 - 41% 
72%- 58% 
667%- 42% 
137%-102% 
6514- 51% 
48%4- 15 
8444- 60% 
51 - 42% 
80%4- 61% 
64%- 51% 
47%4- 10% 
951%4- 63 
69 - 45 
87%- 62% 
173%4-129 
77%- 46 
182 -122% 
91%- 69% 


- 2 
13914-112% 
110%- 82 
73%4- 55% 
79%- 72 
144%-116% 
44 - 97 
84 - 66% 
1041%4- 57% 
15%- 01 
3MR- 9% 
220 -112% 
79%- 35% 


Pres. Yield 
Prices % 
84 4.18 
76% 5.22 
41% 4.85 
125 ae 2 
131% 4.51 
223 2.73 
56 5.40 
11% wed 
| eer 
82 ae 
83 4.80 
78% 2««a.s 
450 3.54 
71% ~=«5.58 
166 4.77 
38 5.31 
127 5.52 
148 4.06 
39 cab 
141 5.68 
67% 10.00 
72 6.91 
66% 6.05 
128% 6.28 
60 5.00 
47 5.35 
73% 8.16 
50 6.00 
79 5.12 
60% 6.68 
94% ~-«.... 
59 nok 
81% 6.16 
159% 5.08 
18034 4.38 
A o 
87% 4.58 
106 ake 
55 ee. 
96 7.32 
- a 
49 ae 
229 2.73 
2%... 
114 5.33 
6.02 
113 4.42 
41m 238 
79 7.58 
60% 9.92 
51% 5.85 
57 . 695 
93% 648 
59 6.82 
142% 7.07 
230 4.34 
211 san 
91 “aa 
163% 6.13 
94 obi 
132% 5.28 
110% 3.59 
70 7.12 
79 7.62 
138% 5.14 
126 4.83 
74% 85.32 
88% 4.54 
| aA 
29 as 
200 1.50 
43 one 
paid, accumula- 


(h) Estimate for full year 1925, based on 
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E care of an 
estate is a care 
indeed for the av- 
erage man who 
must rely upon his 
own inadequate 
sources of infor- 
mation for guid- 
ance. For a nomi- 
nal sum Moody’s 
will place at your 
disposal all the fa- 
cilities of an ex- 
tensive organiza- 
tion of financial 
experts, qualified 
to pass upon the 
safety of invest- 
ments and equip- 
ped to furnish 
reliable financial 
and economic in- 
formation. 





Our Service is 
available to every 
type of investor in 
various forms. 


Write for details. 
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Rubber’s Earnings 


T IS now estimated, in quarters 

where the first intimations were given 
of U. S. Rubber’s largely increased earn- 
ings from its rubber-growing plantations, 
that earnings for this year are likely to 
run between $25 and $30 a share. First 
estimates were around $18 to $20. Rub- 
ber’s profits from its manufacturing op- 
erations are expected to equal about $9 
a share on the common stock, after pre- 
ferred dividends, so that the new esti- 
mate of total net for 1925 counts upon 
earnings of between $16 and $21 a share 
from the plantations. This upward re- 
vision in estimates is due to the sus- 
tained strength in the market for crude 
rubber which is expected to result in a 
higher average selling price for the crude 
production than was believed possible 
two months ago. Probably something is 
also being allowed for the unusually 
large profits of the General Rubber 
Company, the subsidiary concern that 
handles the output of the plantations and 
trades actively in the London rubber 
market, in adition to acting as buying 
agent for manufacturers other than its 
parent company. 


B. & O. Crosses 90 


Many months ago, when Baltimore & 
Ohio common was knocking around the 
40-level, several optimistic paragraphs 
were printed here. Considerable em- 
phasis was placed upon the excellent 
managment of the road and upon the 
fact that its highest official probably had 
as much at stake as any other stock- 
holder. And the prediction was made 
that patient holders would see the stock 
around the 90-level within a few years. 
That prediction brought forth many let- 
ters from doubting readers—but B. & 
O has finally made it good. 


A Good Coal Stock 


For the one who believes in picking 
up depreciated securities of strong com- 
panies temporarily in an unfavorable 
position, the stock of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Corporation 
seems to have distinct possibilities for 
a long pull. Earnings this year cannot 
be expected to show much improvement 
over last year, when 73 cents a share 
was earned, but normal earning capacity 
is estimated at around $4 to $5 per share. 
But earning power, in the case of this 
concern, is secondary to the’ huge re- 
sources in the 100,000 acres of anthra- 
cite coal lands which it controls and 
which are estimated to contain nearly 
2,000,000,000 tons of coal, or about one- 
third of the country’s total supply. 


A Dividend Prospect 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie preferred has made good response 
to improved earnings. It is estimated that 
earnings are now running at about a 
$20 annual rate on “Soo” preferred, and 


it is confidently believed that the stock 
will soon be placed on a $7 annual divi- 
dend basis. 


The GM Dividend 


From the speculative viewpoint, the 
extra dividend of $5 a share on General 
Motors is likely to have a double effect. 
Its first and most obvious effect was to 
produce the conviction that, temporarily 
at least, the “good news” was out on 
the premier motor stock and, sentimen- 
tally, on the motors as a group. Acting 
on that first thought, it was natural that 
speculators should sell General Motors 
as soon as the dividend action on which 
the latter stages of its rise had been 
based was announced, and it was entirely 
logical at the moment for that selling 
to spread to other motor stocks. Its 
second effect, not yet manifest, is likely 
to spring from the reasoning that Gen- 
eral Motors has set the pace with re- 
gard to liberality of dividend payments 
for other motor manufacturers. When 
that second thought takes hold, won’t 
it be natural for speculators to begin to 
discount what Hudson Motors might 
liberally do, what Willys-Overland might 
do with regard to back dividends on the 
preferred and something for the com- 
mon, and what a number of other pros- 
perous motor concerns might see fit 
to disburse? And, now that the prospect 
of lower taxes makes large dividends 
more desirable for big stockholders, 
won‘t there be a tendency to anticipate 
a movement on the part of many con- 
cerns other than the motors to distribute 
stored-up profits? 


International Combustion 


International Combustion Engineering 
burned up the tape during a recent ses- 
sion with a broad advance of six points 
or more. The outstanding share capital 
of this concern has been expanded so 
rapidly in recent years and the price has 
risen so sharply that its present level 
must be accepted as discounting a great 
deal of future growth in earning power. 
But earnings have grown and are grow- 
ing rapidly, and many shrewd specula- 
tors who have investigated the com- 
pany’s prospects very throughly are 
highly confident of the future. This 
company is a comparatively new or-. 
ganization, though some of its subsi- 
diaries have been active for many years. 
It does a world-wide business in the 
manufacturing and installing of boiler 
room equipment and various devices such 
as automatic stokers, ash handling sys- 
tems, etc. Its equipment has been par- 
ticularly successful because of the econ- 
omies it induces. Its foreign sales have 
been very good. At the end of July, 
President Learned was quoted as say- 
ing that International Combustion’s bus'- 
ness in France was 50 per cent more 
than last year’s, that German business 
since April totalled over $2,500,000, and 
that the company had a $4,000,000 con- 
tract in Spain. 
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Conservative 
Investments 


Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
52 CEDAR STREET 
New YORK 
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Know Your 
Investment Banker 


When you invest your 
savings in bonds, choose 
your banker carefully. 
Investigate his facilities 
and his record. Entrust 
your investment to the 
organization which safe- 
guards YOUR interests 
byselling only safe bonds, 
fully tested. 


Let us intrcduce ourselves 
withacomplimentary copy of 
our booklet, “My Investment 
Banker.” It tells how mi- 
nutely we test every bond 
for your protection. 


Ask for 9-2452 


AC.ALLYN*? COMPANY 


Incorporated 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis perry 


Boston 
San Francisco 
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A Mountain Speaks for 
America to a World 
of Critics 
(Continued from page 16) 


The other will have forty-eight steps, 
representing the reunited States of the 
Union. Work on the hall is planned to 
start before the completion of the cen- 
tral group of figures on the mountain 
face. 

Considering the size and expense of 
the project, remarkable rapidity has been 
shown by the South in carrying it to 
execution, although there has been no 
effort at undue haste. The Stone 
Monumental Association was first char- 
tered by the Superior Court of Fulton 
County in the Spring of 1915. A deed of 
gift was obtained by this association 
from the owners of Stone Mountain, 
covering about a thousand feet on the 
north side of the rock and going back 
to the center. Early attempts to raise 
funds and start work were unsuccessful 
because of the World War and other 
delays common to such projects. 


Work Receives New Impetus 


Early in 1923, however, a group of 
leading men of Atlanta, including some 
of the biggest men of the South, began 
to take hold and since then the con- 
ception has marched forward steadily. 
Despite the fact that the treasury was 
empty and the Association was faced 
with debts, the new administration went 
to work convinced that once the people 
of the South caught the spirit back of 
the enterprise their enthusiasm would 
be spontaneous. At the meeting in 1924 
more leading men of the South were 
brought into the Executive Committee, 
and again in 1925 there was another ad- 
dition. This year the administration was 
enlarged to include in the board of di- 
rectors the governors’and one or more 
noted citizens of all the Southern States. 

As a consequence of the new enthusi- 
asm which has swept like a wave over 
the South, the surroundings of Stone 
Mountain also are taking a new aspect. 
A parking space is built for motorists 
who come to view the great spectacle 
in process of being carved. The studio 
on the grounds is to be open to visitors. 
Funds have been appropriated by the 
State of Georgia and by the County 
of DeKalb to pave the two-mile stretch 
of road from the village of Stone Moun- 
tain to the memorial site, heretofore in 
bad condition. 

Late in August of this year the sculp- 
tor completed his preliminary model for 
the central group. It was approved 
unanimously and final authorization was 
given Mr. Lukeman to build the master 
model, and to start cutting operations 
as quickly as_ possible. The master 
model will be shipped to Stone Mountain 
probably before this appears in print, for 
inspection by the board of directors. 
Mr. Lukeman is a native of Richmond, 
Va., and for many years was the pupil 
and associate of Daniel Chester French, 
dean of American ‘sculpture. 





Homer D. Williams, for the last ten 
years president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, was elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company. 











For your 
children and friends 


$100 
BONDS 


are the most appro- 
priate and appreciated 
gifts for Xmas. 


Our list of recommen- 
dations is well di- 
versified and contains 
over 50 issues. 


Ask for List M-14, and 
make your selections. 


GUTTAs Bros. 


16-18 Exchange Place 
New York City 


























BEAR 
MARKET 
AHEAD ? 


Most investors make money in a bull 
market. But, few know when to sell. 
As a result, they lose all their profits, 
and more, in the bear movement that 
inevitably follows. 

The average price of industrial secur- 
ities is now above 140. In 1921, our 
last depression, these same securities 
were selling below 65. 


TIME TO SELL? 


For the past month the stock market 
as a whole has made absolutely no 
progress on the upside. Volumes have 
been the heaviest on record for this 
period. Does this mean widespread 
distribution and a broad bear market 
ahead? Or, are we having simply a 
natural reaction following the advance 
of the Spring and Summer? 

An impartial analysis of existing condi- 
tions, with specific recommendations 
to assist in taking immediate advan- 
tage of conditions ahead, has recently 
been prepared for our clients. A few 
copies are now available FREE. 


Simply ask for FD-1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Good Stocks That May 
See Better Days 


By R. W. 


ITH stocks still selling at compara- 

tively high levels which represent 
average advances of from 50 to over 100 
per cent. in a single year, the investor 
is faced with the problem of choosing 
his purchases much more discreetly than 
was necessary some months ago. In 
fact, the question boils down to a mat- 
ter of “bargain-hunting” and unless the 
individual is willing and financially able 
to take the risk involved in the volatile 
issues which have put the stock market 
in newspaper headlines, then his chief 
query must be “What are the stocks 
which have not participated to an aver- 
age measure in the bull market or fully 
discounted larger earnings and improved 
business prospects?” 

Such bargains are not so hard to find 
as might be at first imagined and the 
list herein treated is but a sample of the 
opportunities which still appear full of 
possible profit for the long-term investor. 
The six stocks mentioned below repre- 
sent companies whose earning power 
has been demonstrated over a series 
of years, stocks which are now pay- 
ing dividends and whose earnings would 
even justify increased payments. The 
average yield on present dividend rates 
is not much over 6 per cent., but the 
margin of current earnings over such 
payments is high and the list is esti- 
mated to be earning over 11 per cent. 
on the average market price of the 
individual issues. 


Kayser Silk 


Julius Kayser & Company is one of 
the country’s largest manufacturers of 
silk goods and appears currently emerg- 
ing from a period of depression caused 
chiefly by wide fluctuations in raw silk 
prices which in 1924 precipitated the 
only deficit the company has ever had. 
For the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1925, net income amounted to $1,174,642 
which equalled a balance of $5.58 per 
share on the no-par value common stock 
and almost double the annual $3 rate 
which has recently been inaugurated. 
Wisdom of the management in with- 
holding dividends until this year is now 
apparent in the strong surplus and 
financial position of the company. 

Capitalization of Kayser corsists of 


Schabacker 


$3,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, 66,115 
shares of no-par $8 cumulative preferred 
stock and 115,700 shares of common 
stock. The preferred issue offers a yield 
of over 8 per cent. on a dividend earned 
more than double through a period of 
recent years. 

St. Joseph Lead Company is one of 
the largest as well as the lowest cost 
producers of that metal in this country 
and has huge ore supplies in reserve. 
Profits have shown almost steady gains 
in recent years and a profit and loss 
surplus has been built up which ap- 
proximates the ‘total issue of capital 
stock. In 1924 nearly 4,400,000 tons of 
ore were produced by the company’s 
mines. 

Lead Prices High 


Net income for last year amounted 
to $7,510,000, after liberal charges for 
depreciation and depletion, and indica- 
tions are that 1925 will eclipse even that 
record and go down as the most pros- 
perous year in the company’s history. 
The first six months of this year showed 
$2.80 a share earned on the stock which 
was increased to 1,937,000 shares by 
payment of a 25 per cent. stock divi- 
dend last June. 

With lead prices currently not far 
from the highest in a number of years 
and with demand promising to continue 
in large volume from cable, battery, 
electrical and paint industries, the fu- 
ture appears to hold bright prospects 
of continued increase in earnings, divi- 
dends and financial strength. After the 
small amount of $1,000,000 purchase 
money notes outstanding the $10 par 
value capital stock stands as the sole 
beneficiary of net profits. The regular 
dividend rate of 50 cents per share 
quarterly has lately been augmented 
by an extra disbursement of $1.00 per 
share which will be paid to stockhold- 
ers of record on December 9. 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 
produces practically the entire volume 
of tapered roller bearings made in the 
entire world and despite the fact that 
most of its product is sold to motor car 
manufacturers the company’s earnings 
have shown: .a favorable state of stab- 
ility and even growth over a period of 
years. Due to the remarkable activity 
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MARGIN of EARNINGS 
OVER DIVIDENDS 


Legend 


-_ Estimated Profits 
Dividend* Margin — 
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SIMMONS BED 
KAYSER SILK 
ST JOSEPH LEAD 
TIMKEN ROLLER 
PEOPLES GAS 
CALIFORNIA PACK 


in the motor industry during 1925 this 
year will unquestionably show a very 
great improvement in earnings over the 
previous year and may even outstrip 
the previous record year of 1923 when a 
net of $8,096,803 was reported. 

For the first half of the current year 
Timken showed net profits of slightly 
under $4,000,000 or $3.32 per share of 
capital stock and the remainder of the 
year is expected to show up about as 
well as the first portion. The company 
is in excellent financial position, has no 
funded debt and but 1,200,332 shares of 
no par value capital stock, a profit and 
loss surplus amounting to over $16,000,- 
000 and an equity value for the stock 
equal to nearly $20 a share. 


; The company’s regular dividend rate 
is $3 per share per annum but beginning 
in September, 1923 it has been the con- 
stant policy to pay an extra dividend of 
25, cents per share each quarter thus 
raising the actual yield to $4 per share 
annually. At around current prices the 
stock offers a yield higher than the av- 
erage now available on stocks of repu- 
table companies and continuation of 
dividends appears satisfactorily assured 
so far as near term earning power is 
concerned. The issue also contains food 
for the speculative mind in recent ru- 
mors that the company is in process of 
perfecting an adaptation of its tapered! 
roller bearing for use on rolling stock. 
of railroads. 
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The tremendous development of the 
food canning industry in recent years, 
particularly as applied to the California 
fruit field, is reflected in the almost 
steady growth of California Packing Cor- 
poration. The company operates about 
75 packing plants, most of which are 
in California, and owns various brands 
among which are the well-known “Del 
Monte” and “Sun Kist” trade-marks. 
Chief products consist of dried fruits, 
canned fruits and vegetables, Hawaiian 
pineapple and canned salmon. 


Net income has virtually doubled in 
the past few years and for the fiscal 
year ended February 28, 1925, earnings 
were reported amounting to $6,150,479 
or $12.64 per share on the approximately 
485,000 shares of no-par value common 
stock. The latter issue is the concern’s 
only capitalization since redemption of 
the preferred stock in 1920. Profits this 
year have shown improvement even over 
jast year’s favorable results and estimates 
for the year to end early in 1926 run 
as high as a net income of $6,500,000, 
equal to $13.50 per share of stock and 
the best annual period since the record 
year of 1920. 


Dividend Policy Conservative 


The company’s dividend policy has 
been extremely conservative with the 
current rate of $6 per annum in force 
since 1920 even though average profits 
since that time have been nearly double 
the dividend requirements. Such a pol- 
icy is responsible for the building up of 
a profit and loss surplus amounting to 
over $22,000,000 and giving the stock a 
book value of over $90 a share. 


Stock of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company of Chicago has appeared a 
laggard in recent months and despite 
the most prosperous condition in a long 
period of years the issue has advanced 
only 5 per cent. from its 1925 low level 
while the general group of gas and power 
utility stocks has gained more than 35 
per cent. 

Peoples Gas does practically the entire 
gas business in the city of Chicago and 
last year the company sold upwards of 
30,000,000,000 cubic feet with a net in- 
come of $4,275,348 or $11.10 a share on 
the $100 par capital stock. Last year’s 
tesults were only slightly below the rec- 
ord year of 1921 and it is quite probable 
that 1925 may exceed even that large 
figure. 


Funded Debt 


The company’s funded debt is large, 
amounting to over $50,000,000 and there 
are also $23,000,000 of guaranteed bonds 
ahead of the 423,500 shares of $100 par 
capital stock outstanding. It is quite 
probable that the company may do some 
additional financing in the near future 
through sale of capital stock but con- 
tinued growth of earnings should keep 
the margin of safety at a satisfactory 
level above dividend requirements. Con- 
sidering the strong financial position, 
which gives the stock a book value of 
nearly $150 per share, and the demon- 
Strated earning power under equitable 
rates in recent years, the current yield 
oi nearly 7 per cent. appears attractive 
from an investment angle. 

_ Compared with the previously men- 
tioned stocks Simmons Company has 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Over 1000 Cities 
and Towns 


are supplied electric power and light, gas 
and other necessary services by utility com- 
panies of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


HE territories—in widely divergent sec- 
tions of the country and including 
virtually every known class of industrial 
activity—have total population of approxi- 
mately 3,300,000. The states included are— 


Minnesota Oklahoma 
Wisconsin Arkansas 
North Dakota Colorado 
South Dakota Wyoming 
lowa Montana 
Michigan Idaho 
Illinois Washington 
Indiana Oregon 
Kentucky California 


In all, the companies have 72 steam-electric generat- 
ing stations with installed capacity of over 670,000 
horsepower, and 54 hydro-electric plants with total 
capacity of 330,000 horsepower—a total of over a 
million horsepower. 


In six years over 100 million dollars have been spent 
on new plant construction and extensions. 


The last ten calendar years have seen increases of 
213% in gross and 180% in net earnings. Combined 
oss now exceeds $65,000,000 annually, and net 
$28,000,000. 


We recommend as a sound 
investment, the Company’s 


7% Prior Preference Stock 
Cumulative Par value $100 


Price to yield about 6.80% 


Circular 336 sent on request 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


'NCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
231 S. LaSalle St. 


Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis St. Paul Kansas City 
Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston—Philadelphia 
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We recommend 





Northern Ontario 
Light & Power Co., Ltd. 


Common Stock 


$4 Dividend | 


Current earnings | 
over $8.00 per share | 


Listed on the | 
New York Curb Market 


Price at market to yield 
over 814% 


Inquiries Invited 


Kelley, Drayton 
& Converse 


Members New York Stock Exchange r 

@ Exchange Place New York 

Uptown Office: 50 East 42nd Street 
Philadelphia Office: 807 Packard Bidg. 






































An Old Fashioned 


Copper Share 
Boom? 


Industrials the 
highest on record 
—rails the highest 
in 8 years— 


Is this great bull 
cycle likely to end 
without a boom 
in the coppers? 


Definitely answered 
in recent Bulletin 
free on request 


AMENE ES! 


; STAT 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


a R.W. Mt NEBL, DIRECTOR 
Mn Aristocracy of Successful Investors” 
120 BOYLSTON ST, BOSTON 


Send Free Copper Bulletin SFM-130 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Bosch Magneto Corp.— 
Stockholders subscribed to about 97 per 
cent. of the 69,133 shares of common 
stock recently offered. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived order for 1,500 cars from Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Co.— 
Tonnage carried and earnings, according 
to San Francisco “Chronicle,” showed 
substantial increase in recent weeks. 


American Railway Express Co— 
Workers’ union is demanding 12 cents 
an hour increase in pay. Revision of 
working agreements also is asked. A 
conference on the wage demands will 
be held on Dec. 7. 


American Steel Foundries—Sold the 
American Auto Parts Co., a subsidiary, 
to the Eaton Axle & Spring Co. 


American Sugar Refining Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1.25 on 
the common, the first payment since 
July 1, 1921. 

American Woolen Co—Made ad- 
vances of 2% to 12 cents a yard on all 
goods containing worsted yards. Execu- 
tive offices will be moved from Shaw- 
sheen Village to Boston. 


American Steel Foundries—Earned 
$3.49 a share on common in first 
nine months of 1925; same period 1924, 
$4.28. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—In con- 
junction with W. A. Harriman & Co., 
purchased for $10,000,000 control of the 
Polish mining interests of the Von 
Geische heirs in Upper Silesia on the 
German-Polish border. The Von Geische 
mines constitute one of the largest 
known bodies of high grade zinc ore 
in the world. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Directors authorized expenditure of 
$6,000,000 for new equipment. 

Baldwin Locomotive Co.—Denied re- 
ports that Philadelphia properties would 
be sold to Pennsylvania R. R. 

Brown Shoe Co.—Stockholders on Dec. 
10 vote on plan to exchange the present 
common stock for new no par common 
stock in the ratio of three for one. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Earned 
15.43 per cent. on the common in first 
nine months of 1925; same period 1924, 
8.24 per cent. The preferred stock was 
retired July 6, 1925. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Hearings in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission investigation into the re- 
ceivership begins Nov. 30 in Washing- 
ton. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.—Effected 
arrangements with Motoren-Werke, 
Mannheim, Germany, whereby it ac- 
quired exclusive rights to manufacture 
and sell the Benz solid injection Diesel 
engine in the United States and Canada. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc.—Production of 
motor trucks by Graham Bros., a sub- 
sidiary, for September was 171 per cent. 
of the production for the entire year 
of 1921. Output for first nine months 
of 1925 exceeded that for 1924 by 128 
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per cent. and exceeded 1923 figures by 
248 per cent. 

duPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.— 
Is offering $10,000,000 par value 6 per 
cent. non-voting debenture stock to de- 
benture stockholders prorata of their 
holdings at $100 a share. Shareholders 
of record Nov. 16 have right to subscribe 
to one share of the new stock for each 
= shares held. Right expires Dec. 

Ford Motor Co.—Employes on Nov. 6 
numbered 178,216, a new record and a 
gain of more than 16,000 in five months. 
The increase for the past year was 
26,000. 

General Motors Corp.—Declared extra 
dividend of $5 a share on the common. 
President Sloan said: “The corporation 
has cash and marketable securities ag- 
gregating upward of $155,000,000, which 
represents over 30 per cent. of its net 
capital employed. It has no debts of 
any kind other than current accounts.” 

General Petroleum Corp.—lIncreasced 
dividend from $2 to $3 annually. Stock- 
holders ratified proposed readjustment 
of the company’s funded obligations. 

International Nickel Co.—Earncd $1.46 
a share on the common in six months 
ended Sept. 30; same period 1924, 32 
cents. 

International Paper Co.—Started work 
on $6,000,000 power house and dam at 
Chelsea, Quebec, and a newsprint mill 
at East Templeton, Quebec. 

Kelvinator Corp.—Merger with Nizer 
Corporation, manufacturers of electric 
refrigerating machines, has been agreed 
upon. New financing will be under- 
taken shortly. 

Kresge (S, S.) Co.—Sales for first 
ten months of 1925, $78,556,804; same 
period 1924, $67,251,834. 

Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for first ten 
months of 1925, $33,245,058; same period 
1924, $29,529,676. 

Lorillard (P.) Co.—Complaint charging 
this company with entering combination 
to fix and maintain standard resale prices 
at which tobacco products were to be 
sold was dismissed by Federal Trade 
Commission. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
ten months of 1925, $31,579,732; same 
period 1924, $18,697,161. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Earned $18.88 a 
share on the common in the first nine 
months of 1925, based on 339,730 shares; 
same period 1924, $13.93 a share, based 
on 283,109 shares. 

Manati Sugar Co.—Passed dividend on 
the common. 

Market Street Railway—Proposal of 
city of San Francisco to purchase this 
company for $36,500,000 is reported to 
have been defeated in referendum 8 to 
1. A two-thirds majority was necessary 
for the adoption of the ordinance. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first ten months of 1925, $142,512,618; 
same period 1924, $125,517,147. 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Planning 
to open an extensive system of retail 
clothing stores within a year. 
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Norfolk & Western Ry.—Hearing on 
application for authority to acquire con- 
tro! by lease of the Virginian Railway 
was postponed to Nov. 30. 

North American Co.—Earned 81 cents 
a share on the common in nine months 
ended Sept. 30; same period 1924, 55 
cents. 

Owens Bottle Co—Earned $5.79 a 
share in first nine months of 1925; same 
period 1924, $3.67. Declared 5 per cent. 
stock dividend on the common, an extra 
dividend of $1 a share and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Earned 
$6.82 a share on the common in first 
nine months of 1925; same period 1924, 
$5.79. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Will construct 
new office building in Philadelphia at 
cost of $2,800,000. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—October 
shipments of passenger cars showed an 
increase of 37 per cent. over October, 
1924. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry.— 
Stockholders on Jan. 11, 1926, vote on 
authorizing an additional 61,000 shares 
of 6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock, 
$100 par, increasing the authorized com- 
mon stock from 305,000 to 488,000 shares, 
and changing the par of the common 
from $100 to $50. The exchange would 
be on basis of one-half share of pre- 
ferred. $100 par, and one share of com- 
mon. $50 par, for each share of $100 
common. Proposal is subject to approval 
by the I. C. C. 


Ray Consolidated Copper Co.—Action 
on proposed merger with Nevada Con- 
solidated Copper Company was held up, 
due to opposition of a stockholder who 
has taken action to block the proposed 
consolidation. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co—Produc- 
tion is reported to be approaching 90 
per cent. of capacity. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
ten months of 1925, $201,996,608; same 
period 1924, $173,516,177. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 25 cents a share. 


Tobacco Products Corp.—Complaint 
against this company charging combina- 
tion to fix resale prices at which tobacco 
products were to be sold was dismissed 
by the Federal Trade Corffmission. 

Union Tank Car Co.—Declared 33 1/3 
per cent. stock dividend, payable Dec. 
10, to stockholders of record Nov. 23. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Declared quarterly dividend of $2.50, 
thereby increasing annual rate from $8 
to $10. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled orders on 
Oct. 31 totaled 4,109,883 tons, against 
3,717,297 tons on Sept. 30 and 3,525,270 
tons on Oct. 31, 1924. 

Utah Copper Co—Earned $5.45 a 
share in first nine months of 1925; same 
Period 1924, $4.05. 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, a special extra 
divijend of $1 a share, and the regular 
quarterly distribution of 50 cents a share. 

Wabash Ry.—Authorized by I. C. C. 
to acquire control of the Ann Arbor 
Railroad Co. by purchase of its capital 
stock. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales in first 
ten months of 1925, $179,024,884; same 
Period 1924, $161,103,184. 
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Texas —EMPIRE IN SPIRIT AND EXTENT 


and resources—is served in the east and 
the west and the south by operating 
companies of the Central and South 
West Utilities Company—a subsidiary of 
Middle West Utilities Company. 


PUBLIC UTILITY SERVICES ARE SUP- 
plied to 133 Texas communities by these 
companies, which are admirably located 
from an investment standpoint so that 
broad protection is gained from diversifi- 
cation. 


THESE COMPANIES ARE INTEGRAL 
parts of the greatest state in the Union 
and are integral parts of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, whose subsidiaries 
operate in 1,325 communities in 19 states. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


“UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are <ist- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 


Ask your invest- 
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“What Shall It 
Profit a Man?’ 





HAT profit is there in 
going after a big gain at 
a risk which results in loss of 
principal? The hoped-for gain 
never materializes. 


What profit is there in keep- 
ing money safely invested, 
but without an adequate in- 
terest return? The only value 
in having money is to make 
it earn more, and all it is 
capable of earning. 


Your money is worth 8% in 
Florida and you can get this 
interest rate safely by invest- 
ing in first mortgage bonds 
through the Trust Company 
of Florida. 8% is the legal in- 
terest rate in Florida, a rate 
established not only by law, 
but by custom, housing con- 
ditions and money demand. 


An investment for safety 
alone may be a poor invest- 
ment. Anunsafe investment, 
made in the hope of large 
return, is a poorer invest- 
ment. If you desire to invest 
both for safety and for profit 
investigate the offerings of 
the Trust Company of Flor- 
ida. It is easy to get the truth. 
Mail the coupon today. 


nee 
"Taust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus §500,000 
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Good Stocks That May 
See Better Days 
(Continued from page 69° 


already had a rather large advance and 
has undoubtedly discounted much of the 
favorable position in which the com- 
pany now stands. However, when the 
bright outlook for the future is com- 
bined with the practical doubling of 
earnings this year over last, there ap- 
pear still to be further possibilities in- 
herent in the stock, especially from a 
long-term viewpoint. 

The company’s chief business is pro- 
duction and sale of metal bedsteads, 
springs, furniture and other metal work. 
An active advertising campaign together 
with superior product and finished styles 
have combined to make the present year 
the best on record and profits for the 
fiscal period ended November 30, 1925, 
are estimated at not far from $4,000,000 
or about $4.50 a share compared with 
net last year of $2,767,473 or $2.30 a 
share. 

Dividend record has been generous 
from a 100 per cent. stock dividend is 
1922 to an 8 per cent. extra stock divi- 
dend early this year. The current regu- 
lar rate is 50 cents quarterly but the 
fact that such payment is being earned 
more than double indicates the possibil- 
ity of an increased rate in the not dis- 
tant future. 

The company’s funded debt is limited 
to a few thousands of subsidiary bonds 
and followed by 63,000 shares of 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock and 
984,000 shares of no-par common stock. 
Financial position is satisfactory. 





Business Is Sounder Than 
Stock Market 
(Continued from page 7) 


view the stock market outlook was told 
at length in our last issue. Briefly, 
most authorities, while expecting a let- 
up of the rise in the more spectacular 
industrial issues, declared that the bull 
market was unlikely to end until railroad 
shares, oil shares, copper shares, equip- 
ment shares, and certain others had en- 
joyed their innings. 

The writer cannot but feel that mani- 
pulation has been carried so far that the 
stock market position has become a 
source of danger. Never before were 
such gigantic amounts of stock bandied 
about by speculators of unlimited dar- 
ing and having access, apparently, to 
unlimited credit—turnover has exceeded 
all former records. Although the violent 
break caused by the increase in the Bos- 
ton Federal Reserve Bank’s discount 
rate was followed within three days by 
the forcing up of quotations to the high- 
est peak in the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s history, the incident was 
ominous. 

The time is coming when something 
will hit the market a blow from which 
it will not so readily recover. 





M. C. Branch has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Lanston Monotype Company 
to succeed W. H. Goadby, deceased. 

Sam Lewis has been elected a director 
of the American Union Bank. 

C. E. Neill, general manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, was 


elected president of the Canadian Bank- 
ers’ Association. 
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Seven Times 
Dividend 
Requirements 
In the nine years ended 
with 1924, the average 


net income applicable to 
dividends en the 


Commercial Credit 
Company 
8% Cumulative Class “‘B”’ 
Preferred Stock 


was equal to more than | 
seven times the average | 
dividend requirements of 

that issue for the period. 


Listed on New York and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges 


Write for Analysis C-168 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
25 Broad Street, New York 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 


Members New York Stock- Exchange 
Members Chicage Steck Exchanges 
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“The Book of Better Bonds” 


will help you just as it has 

helped thousands of inveStors. 
Facts of great value to investors seeking 
guaranteed safety — with substantial 
yield — are presented. Nowhere will 
you find a more helpful investment aid. 
A clear analysis of the basic principles 
of safety. It will tell you why, too, a 
leading insurance company will guar- 
antee Forman Bonds. 


Your copy is herefor you—free. Write 
for it today to Department A-512, 


GEORGE M._ForMAN & ComPANYy’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 








105 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 








Get Our Analysis 


se GAS Industry 


demonstrating by facts, figures and 

tts the new investment adyan- 
tages of this century old Public 
Utility. Send for your copy today. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


St. Louis Louisville 
Milwaukee Indianapolis 
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Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, 

New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 

Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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\ ITH the approach of Winter bus 

line managers begin to look for 
slack months for all interurban traffic. 
Aside from the temperature there is the 
constant danger of snow blocking the 
roads. On the route from Neenah to 
Madison, a distance of about 100 miles, 
the Wisconsin Power and Light Com- 
pany will operate three snowplows 
drawn by tractors to keep the highway 
clear. And 10,000 feet of snow fence 
will be erected at drifting spots. In 
addition, the company has a large elec- 
tric snowplow as well as steel plows to 
be attached to electric cars where tracks 


are used. On unpaved roads the plows 
do not work well. 
Kentucky Utilities Company has 


bought the Paducah Electric Company 
from Stone & Webster of Boston. A 
superpower line will be built from Pa- 
ducah to the western Kentucky coal 
fields where it will join the transmis- 
sion system of the Kentucky Utilities 
already operating in that section. 

National Power and Light Company 
has acquired most of the common stock 
of Carolina Power and Light Company, 
and a merger is being effected under 
Electric Bond and Share auspices. The 
Carolina Power and Light controls by 
stock ownership the Yadkin River Power 
Company and the Asheville Power and 
Light Company. 


New England Power Pool 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Electric, has had a conference with 
the governors of New England States 
at which he strongly recommended the 
economic unity of the six States in mat- 
ters of prodiiction and consumption of 
electric current. He proposed that the 
six public service commissioners should 
agree on complete plans for making 
power available throughout a network 
of lines, should clear away legal ob- 
stacles, and should arrange to control the 
development of a great common power 
reservoir by private capital. Power from 
the waterpower sites, from steam plants, 
and possibly power from the tides of 
the sea at Eastport, Maine, should go 
into this reservoir. 

Mr. Young was here speaking of the 
connected generators and transmission 
system as a “reservoir,” or pool of power. 

With regard to waterpower, he said, 
you can increase your supply, incidental- 
ly improving your navigable rivers and 
preventing floods, by developing storage 
teservoirs which will equalize the flow 
of rivers. 

After referring to political fears of a 


power pool as unreasonable, since it 


would be constantly subject to public 
control, like public utilities are now, Mr. 
Young continued: 

“My suggestion is that we mobilize our 
Power as intelligently as we mobilize 
our money (through the Federal Re- 
serve System) and handle it as wisely in 
the interest of the whole community. 


The old feeling that the community in 
which a power exists is entitled to its 
exclusive use, however uneconomic that 
use may be, must be eliminated. That 
does not mean that the local communi- 
ty has no advantage from its power lo- 
cation. It has.. Power is the cheapest 
at the point where it is generated. It 
grows increasingly expensive with the 
distance it is transmitted. 

“The political divisions into States only 
rarely coincide with the natural economic 
divisions, and the most important thing 
for any State is to have its powers devel- 
oped. They cannot be developed unless 
the power can be used to the highest 
economic advantage.” 


Money for Utilities Abroad 


Investments in European public util- 
ities as well as industrials seem to be 
gradually increasing in frequency, though 
perhaps not in the amounts involved in 
each deal. 

A recent loan is one of $10,000,000 to 
the Rhine-Westphalia Power Corpora- 
tion, to pay for high-tension transmis- 
sion lines, the bonds to be sold at 84 
to yield 7.53 per cent., “without deduc- 
tion for any past, present, or future taxes 
or duties levied by or within the German 
Reich.” 

In connection with the purchase by 
the Anaconda company of large mining 
properties on the German-Polish border, 
John D. Ryan, chairman of the Ana- 
conda said that the purchase indicated 
renewed faith by American finance and 
business in the economic recovery of 
Europe and he agreed that the deal 
might be the forerunner of considerable 
participation by big American companies 
in the active management of European 
industries. 

According to Wall Street reports the 
American-European Utilities Corporation 
which was incorporated in Maine last Au- 
gust has been buying common shares in the 
utilities of Bucharest and Prague and 
aims for a power monopoly from the Pol- 
ish Government to result eventually in a 
superpower electric system.for Poland 
and adjoining countries. This company, 
it is understood, has $10,000,000 sub- 
scribed by the incorporators and will 
offer stock to the public later. It is 
said to be financially associated with 
the Heinen family of Brussels. The 
American officers are F. R. Bertron 
of Bertron, Griscom & Company, chair- 
man; A. W. Burchard and Fred. Cald- 
well of the same company, respectively 
vice-president and secretary; and Elias 
L. Phillips, president of the Long 
Island Lighting Company, president. 

Governor Baker of Missouri has ex- 
pressed himself in favor of establish- 
ing a regular course in public schools 
on public utilities and their work. 





Frederick C. Buswell has been elected 
president of the Home Insurance Company 
to succeed the late Elbridge G. Snow. 











What Is 
Happening 
Near Chicago? 


HE constantly 

growing demand 

for utility service 
is a striking barome- 
ter of the develop- 
ment in the territory 
adjacent to, and sur- 
rounding Chicago. 
The gas and electric 
systems of the Public 
Service Company of 
Northern Illinois 
have been extended 
to bring its central 
station service to 
seven additional com- 
munities since Jan- 


uary 1925. 


By means of this great 
network of electric 
transmission lines 
and gas mains, this 
Company is now sup- 
plying 221 towns of 
Northern Illinois. 


Write for 
The 1925 Year Book 
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Get the Most 


For Your Money 
— When You Invest 


H 
First you want SAFETY. Then 
comes Good Record—buying un- 


tested bonds or stocks is pure 
gambling. Lastly, you want 
highest income. 


PRrorit oSAENS Bonps 


Have 12 year record of sound 
value and steadily increasing 
. earnings and assets, and an un- 
'§ broken succession of interest and 
profit sharing payments through 
war and panic. Profit Sharing 
Bonds are the only bonds in 
existence which pay you a share 
of the profits over and above 6% 
or 7% bond interest. Investigate 
NOW. 


USE THE COUPON 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
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ADIES and gentlemen, says one pro- 
4 fessional motorist who has experi- 
ence with taxis as well as busses and 
trucks, have more and worse accidents 
per capita than professional drivers al- 
though their mileage is probably not one- 
tenth as high. Per mile, he claims in 
other words, they have more than ten 
times as many troubles in the traffic, al- 
though the traffic in which they drive is not 
nearly so crowded, as a rule, as that in 
which the professional works. Pressed 
for facts he deplores that he has not any 
but only a general impression based on 
what he reads in the daily papers. The 
general impression is very positive, though, 
in asserting that professional drivers fig- 
ure hardly at all in the accidents at grade 
crossings. 
Like many others, he prefers figures, 
which may be estimated, to facts, which 
should be known. 


Facts Too Numerous 


Considerable study of the public rec- 
ords would be required to make sure of 
the truth, as the compilations which are 
published usually do not cover the ques- 
tion raised, as between professional and 
amateur drivers. The reports that come 
to hand show, however, that accidents con- 
tinue at about the same rate as before this 
time last year when “the whole country 
was stirred to vigorous action to put a stop 
to the misery.” No effective remedy came 
out of the deliberations and plans advanced 
by hundreds of the most competent 
persons having all available facts placed 
at their disposal to do their reasoning with. 
A taxi driver’s general impression may 
thus still be of interest. If it is correct, 
or nearly so, it seems to suggest that there 
is more safety in a matter-of-fact atti- 
tude to motoring than in one that smacks 
of sport and emotions. And that leaves a 
hope that there will be few accidents when 
all the glamour shall have completely gone 
out of motoring on public streets and 
roads. 

Charles E. Hughes, the eminent jurist 
and former Secretary of State, de- 
plores the fate of the future historian on 
the ground that authentic material is pil- 
ing up at such an appalling rate that no 
one can master it. “The truth,” he says, 
“would seem to await the strange fate of 
being overwhelmed and buried by facts.” 
Probably truth has already arrived at that 
fate in many cases. All sorts of facts are 
getting exceedingly numerous, mainly be- 
cause they are published, and the truth 
about safety in traffic and the means for 
attaining it seems to have been as effec- 
tively concealed by facts as any that his- 
torians will be expected to unravel. 

An oil-electric railway car with seats 
for 57 passengers has made a non-stop 


run from Montreal to Vancouver in 67- 


hours. The distance is 2,937 miles, making 
the average speed nearly 44 miles per hour. 
No steam locomotive ever made a similar 
record. Very little space in the front of 
the car is occupied by the engine, which 
is of a lighter type than the small Diesel 
engines used in some other rail cars. 

The British government will build four 


BUSINESS #d TRANSPORS., 


or five of Senor Cierva’s “autogyro” ma- 
chines, one of which recently was demon- 
strated in England and proved capable of 
combining slow horizontal flight with the 
ability to support a considerable weight 
in the air and to get up and down some- 
what like a big bird. In a subsequent test 
the machine crashed, but the showing on 
the whole was considered promising. ‘The 
autogyro type was first described and il- 
lustrated about three years ago, and the 
one just tried was the thirty-second model. 
It is supported by means of four wings 
rotating horizontally in the blast from a 
propeller screw, and while utilization of 
the propeller blast for getting support for 
starts and at low flying speed has often 
been recommended the autogyro type rep- 
resents the first practical attempt at de- 
veloping a new type of flying machine 
mainly based on this principle. It may lead 
to other and more plausible methods for 
employing airscrews efficiently. In air- 
planes they are efficient only when bor- 
ing themselves very rapidly forward in the 
atmosphere, and for each propeller design 
there is only one most favorable rotary 
speed and one most favorable forward 
speed—a feature which results in making 
flying with an airplane very monotonous 
when everything goes well, and dangerous 
when air currents or engine troubles inter- 
fere with the scheduled mode of operating. 


If the fundamental principle of airplane 
flying were approximately right, the many 
capable persons among army and navy 
authorities manifestly could not blunder so 
much in applying it as they have been 
doing according to the evidence in the trial 
of Col. Mitchell. Right principles lead 
even the less astute in the right direction. 
And with the right principle for aircraft 
up his sleeve Col. Mitchell would not have 
been driven to heroic insubordination. 

Probably the autogyro should be ac- 
cepted as an important step, though still a 
very short one, toward the right principle 
for aircraft—if the later reports on its 


performance, including its failures, may 
be credited. 


Another Motor Fuel 


At the research laboratory of the Bureau 
of Mines in Pittsburgh great efforts are 
to begin at once to re-discover the cheap 
method for making methynol or wood al- 
cohol, which was developed in Germany 
during the war, one of the objects being 
to use the product as the basis for a new 
motor fuel which may be sold at a price 
between 8 cents and 15 cents per gallon. 
The American patent for the process has 
been found to be among those patents to 
Germans which were confiscated during 
hostilities, but difficulties are expected, as 
chemical patentees usually manage to omit 
mention of several important features in 
the methods by which they get results of 
veil such features in dubious nomenclature. 
Germany at present manufactures about 
24,000 tons of woud alcohol by the new 
Process and undersells distillers here and 
elsewhere. Another product obtained 
under the same patent is ammonia. All 
the Bureau of Mines finds out will be 
published, it is stated—M. C. K. 
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C= work is not a specialty 
on details of which one may form 
strong opinions from hearsay. Even Gen. 
Goethals, at work on the port for Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea, in Florida, ignored for 
seven months the improvement in forms 
for concrete work which the American 
Concrete Box-On Corporation of New 
York City has introduced, but finally he 
got around to it—having been duly pes- 
tered of course—and now the tale is out 
that he could have saved one-third of the 
cost of the Panama Canal if he had known 
of these forms at the time the canal was 
constructed. He dwells particularly on the 
outward pressure of concrete poured into 
forms in great bulk, against which pres- 
sure expensive precautions must be taken, 
and on the absence of this feature when 
the Box-On forms are employed, these 
being moved up as the work progresses. 
For more ordinary building construction, 
where the amounts of concrete poured in 
each operation are not so large, the em- 
phasis is on savings in time, labor, lumber, 
and hauling, and several well-known con- 
tracting firms write appreciatively about 
saving from one-third to one-half of the 
construction cost. No doubt the method 
is one that each person or company who 
is naturally interested should look into 
from his own angle. The application to 
the construction of dams for public utili- 
ties seems to deserve widespread attention, 
as everything must be done to make these 
structures perfectly safe. The boxes may 
be used, it seems, for walls that are not 
perpendicular, and for round work, too, 
and those familiar with this class of con- 
struction may be able to imagine how it 
can be done. 

F. H. Jackson, engineer of tests for the 
the Bureau of Public Roads, renders a 
report on a post road in Ohio from which 
it appears that the concrete pavement 
which was laid ten years ago is still in 
fair condition where crushed limestone 
was employed for the coarse aggregate but 
shows twice as many cracks where un- 
crushed gravel was used. 


Railways to Be Aggressive 


From four to five thousand ton-miles of 
railway service per year is the share of 
the average American citizen, said Sam- 
uel Rea, retired president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, at a_ recent 
meeting of mechanical engineers. England 
gets along with three hundred ton-miles, 
Germany with about five hundred. Dis- 
tances from producer to consumer have 
much to do with these figures, but they 
indicate strikingly how much here depends 
on constantly improved railway service. 

Rea summarized his views, in part, as 
follows: 

“The future physical development of 
American railroads will center upon a vast 
Program of intensive improvements, with 
ultimately in some instances almost a com: 
plete rebuilding of the existing plant, while 
€xtensions into territories not yet occu- 


Pied with rail lines will go ahead very 
slowly, 


NEW MACHINES 
and METHODS 





“Communication between the existing 
rail lines, as well as in territories not now 
served by them and not warranting 
rail extensions, will be taken care of by 
motor cars on improved public highways. 

“For those who have the price to pay, 
air transport will establish new straight 
lines from city to city, and doubtless across 
both the oceans that wash our shores. 

“Incidentally, I expect to see the last 
vestiges of commercial traffic on inland 
canals disappear from the United. States, 
and all fanciful projects for canalizing 
rivers not naturally navigable relegated to 
oblivion.” 


Some Snappy Handbooks 


Many who will not trust in persons will 
trust in electricity. If they have prob- 
lems in handling of materials they should 
write for a new quarto on this subject 
which the Westinghouse Company at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have prepared. It is mod- 
estly called “Circular 7378” but is a very 
useful and attractive book, fully illus- 
trated, and imparts quickly a great deal 
of exact information on heavy equipment 
that can be operated electrically. One 
object of the book is probably to blaze 
the way for more electric handling of car- 
goes at the seaports and of freight at 
railway terminals. 

The Common Brick Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America is up in arms because 
the Building Code Committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce classifies concrete 
bricks as bricks and yet sanctions much 
easier specifications for their strength, 
both crushing and tensile, than for real 
bricks, which are burnt clay, the same now 


as 5,000 years ago. The Association points - 


with pride to the excavations of Babylon, 
Mesopotamia, showing perfectly good 
burnt-clay bricks made without straw. 
The incident serves to bring out many 
facts about bricks, lime, and cement, which 
seem to have been widely forgotten . by 
the public who live in frame houses. But 
how much of scattered information, beyond 
his line of business, can a person hold? 
Perhaps there is need of a library of hand- 
books or annuals from which reliable in- 
formation, always up to date, may be ob- 
tained when wanted. 

Come to think of it, the Department of 
Commerce has already done much toward 
the creation of such handbooks. Its Na- 
tional Directory of Commodity Specifica- 
tions, by the Bureau of Standards, lists 
nearly 27,000 specifications for more than 
6,000 commodities. The book is known 
as Miscellaneous Publication No. 65 and 
may be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
$1.25. Trade associations, technical socie- 
ties, and public utilities have assisted in 
compiling it. The subjects include many 
animal and vegetable products, textiles, 
woods, paper, ores, metals, non-metallic 
minerals, chemicals, and considerable ma- 
chinery used in manufactures. The main 
object of the book is to serve in the sim- 
plification movement by reducing the great 
existing diversity of specifications to in- 
dispensable standards.—M. C. K. 







































California ? 


F you are thinking of a 

westward trip of ®& mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state . . . particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
covered by these institutions. 





THE First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PAciFIC- SOUTHWEST 22583! BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


THESE three institutions are identical 
in ownership. Their Aggregate Re- 
sources are $292,132,667.00 (as of Septem- 
ber 28, 1925); of which $98,261,300.78 are 
those of The First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, $193.271,366.22 of the 
Pacific-Southwest - Trust & Savings 
Bank, and $600,000, the capital and 
surplus of the First Securities Company. 
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MTAM 
FLORIDA 


MAM. with its world known activity 
offers you investment opportunities for- 
both safety and profit. 


Here in the fastest growing city in the 
country you can invest with absolute confi- 
dence in First Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds secured by income producing 
properties of the highest type. 


If you own securities which are not yield- 
ing you an eight per cent return—you should 
know’ more about the riskless investment 
opportunities offered here. For over 
nineteen years Our Officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single dollar to an 
investor. Personal supervision including in- 
surance and payment of taxes assured. Con- 
sult us about your investments. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘‘F. M.’’ 
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1 HowMuch Must You 


i Save to Retire 


on Full Pay ? 


LMOST anyone can 
retire on full pay 
when productive days are 
over—without any great 
sacrifices during their 
earlier years. How the 
power of compound inter- 
est applied to bond invest- 
ment can be used to 
attain any financial goal is 
explained and illustrated 
inthe book“ Accumulation 
Tables” sent on request. 
Just send your name and 
address on the coupon 
below. 


IRST Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell & Com- 
pany embody definitely supe- 
rior features of safety combined 
with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us send 
you the facts and figures. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, ation and 
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669 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
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A Real Estate 
Bond Market 


To Sellers—We offer Highest 
Market Prices for Bonds of any 
Standard issue. 





To Buyers—We offer Bonds 
issued by the Leading Mortgage 
Houses at Prices to net up to 8% 
yearly. 

Write for full details also 


booklet N-1, and copy of 
“Bond Digest” mailed free. 


Bond Exchange Corporation 
of NEW YORK 


Seventy Four Broadway 
NEW YORK 
HANOVER 17702 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


New Real Estate Bond ‘Issues Constitute a Con- 
servative Investment Medium 


By R. D. Maxwell 


ss Treasury Department recently 
issued some interesting statistics 
on corporation failures. Analysis of the 
figures reveals the fact that the greatest 
losses were suffered in those industries 
where the largest profits were being 
made. The oil industry topped the list, 
with gold mining second. Considerably 
less than one-third of the more than 
3,700 corporations engaged in the oil 
business in 1923 made money. Of those 
that did, the net income amounted to 
about $37,000 each. On the other hand, 
2,670 companies failed, the losses averag- 
ing $70,000 each. What do these figures 
mean? In the first place they show 
that a purchaser of oil stocks has less 
than a one-in-three chance to win out 
and, in the second place, if he does he 
can only hope to participate in the dis- 
tribution of $37,000 on the average. No 


town loop district which is only a short’ 
distance away. 

The structure will contain 82 apart- 
ments, 63 of which will consist of four 
rooms and the remaining of three rooms. 

The total value of the property in- 
cluding land and completed structure has 
been estimated at $750,000. The net 
rental income, after deducting expenses 
of operation, is estimated at $103,600, or 
over three times the highest annual in- 
terest charge on the bond issue of $440,- 
000. Insurance for the full amount of 
bonds outstanding at any time and pay- 
able to the Trustee is to be carried for 
the protection of the bondholders. 

The Pelmore bond issue is secured by 
a first mortgage on the property known 
as the Pelmore* Apartment, 5860 Ken- 
more Avenue, Chicago. The structure 
will be an eight-story affair and the 








Real Estate Bond Issues 

Building City Amount 
240 East Delaware Place..........cscee0s SN acu paninatétennmeaw $440,000: 
Pelmore Apartment Building........... SR tana cs s askin obhbnaiean 285,000: 
ES MA erent tawen nan ecandene eT er rere ae oe 97,500: 
York Lynne Manor Apartments...... ER. to acackseciaccouwie 460,000 
Bee CR FREE. onc ccc cneecsccvce iu ERROMNNORG: DE, Hn oon y cobnccean 650,000: 
PRC MII, an oca 60 2:50: ee bsimb coin nose LR a Os re 4,250,000 
The Embassy Apartments............ cul EINES 6 iho kcdgtcenceasenn 200,000 








other industry has encountered such a 
high mortality in recent years. 


Next in line comes mining. During 
1923, 464 corporations were engaged in 
mining gold, silver and other precious 
metals. Of that number less than one 
out of every five made money. As a 
whole, the industry operated at a loss. 
All told, 18,509 corporations were en- 
gaged in mining or quarrying during 
1923. Less than 30 per cent. operated at 
a profit. In other words 5,175 made 
money and 13,334 lost money. 

These figures show that certain in- 
dustries are more hazardous than others 
in so far as the safety of the investor’s 
money is concerned. The choice of a 
conservative investment may not bring 
spectacular or sudden wealth, but neither 
will it cause the worry incident to spec- 
ulation. The following real estate bond 
issues constitute a conservative invest- 
ment medium. The majority of them can 
be obtained guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by responsible surety com- 
panies: 

The 240 East Delaware Place bond 
issue is secured by the property owned 
in fee at that location. The structure 
will be situated in the heart of what is 
known as Chicago’s gold coast district, 
and is considered the city’s most ex- 
clusive residential district. The site is 
only one block from Lake Michigan and 
is surrounded by such buildings as the 
Drake Hotel, Pearson Hotel, Allerton 
Club, new Lake Shore Atlantic Club, 
and buildings of a similar character. The 
location is readily accessible to the down- 


exterior walls will be faced with high- 
grade face brick ornamented and elab- 
orately trimmed with cut stone or terra 
cotta. There will be 32 one-room and 
kitchenette apartments, 27 two-room 
kitchenette apartments, 5 three-room 
apartments and one six-room apartment 
with full kitchen and two baths. The 
rooms are all large, light and airy and 
will be decorated, furnished and equipped 
in the most modern style. The total 
value of the property, including land, 
building and furnishings, has been 
estimated at $479,750. Net annual income 
has been estimated at $58,500 after al! 
operating expenses have been deducted. 


The Tarpon Inn is security for a bond 
issue in the amount of $97,500. The 
building is of frame construction, con- 
sisting of 96 hotel rooms. It is considered 
to be one of the most distinctive hotels 
of its kind in the State of Florida. The 
entire property is valued at $279,950. 
Substantiating appraisals have estab- 
lished the value of the land at $50,000, 
the building at $214,950, and the furni- 
ture at $15,000. In addition the bonds 
will be secured by first lien on the net 
annual earnings of the structure, esti- 
mated at $30,000. Figures submitted show 
the gross annual‘ earnings during the 
winter of 1924-25 amounted to $46,000, 
and the net $16,000, or about two times 
the greatest annual interest charges 
The addition of six stores and six shops 
is said to have increased the net income 
considerably without adding to the ex- 
pense. 


Greensboro, one of the foremost cities 
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of North Carolina, is to have a new 
commercial hotel in the near future. 
This will be known as the King Cotton 
Hotel and will be 13 stories in height. 
The structure will contain 231 guest 
rooms each with private bath. 

The annual income has been estimated 
at more than three times the interest 
charges and more than ample to meet 
both interest payments and _ yearly 
amortization of the bonds which will be 
outstanding in the amount of $650,000. 
The land and building have been ap- 
praised at $1,305,168, against which the 
bond issue represents a 49.8 per cent. 
mortgage loan. The land was appraised 
by the Greensboro Real Estate Board 
at $241,250. 

The York Lynne Manor Apartments 
are to be erected at City Line Avenue 
and Berwick Road, Overbrook, Penn- 
sylvania, a suburb of Philadelphia. The 
structure will be of the highest type of 
construction and modern in every re- 
spect. The bond issue is conservative 
and surrounded with adequate safe- 
guards. The yield is attractive. 

The Roxy Theatre which is security 
for a bond issue of $4,250,000 is to be 
one of the largest of its kind and will 
be devoted to the presentation of mo- 
tion pictures. Mr. S. L. Rothafel, known 
to radio fans as “Roxy,” is president of 
the borrowing corporation and will direct 
the presentations at the theatre. There 
will be every facility for the presenta- 
tion of motion pictures and radio enter- 
tainment according to the present plans 
of those interested. The structure will 
contain more than 6,000 seats. 





Textile Market in Healthy 
Condition 


(Continued from page 63) 


of 5,000 bales over September and is the 
highest point touched this year. 

The demand for rayon continues un- 
abated and while certain deniers can 
be supplied more quickly than has been 
the case, there is no prophecy of ir- 
regularity in the market. In fact any 
incipient, weakness that might have been 
developed has been checked by the an- 
nouncement of the principal factors in 
the industry that quotations for the next 
‘quarter will remain unchanged. This 
policy of stabilizing the market has been 
one of the prime factors in maintaining 
a steady demand as buyers know they 
can anticipate their requirements with- 
out fear of depreciation. New uses are 
being found for this synthetic material 
constantly and while the production gives 
evidence of marked increase as the new 
units that are projected are put into 
operation, yet the pdint of saturation is 
‘regarded as still decidedly in the future 
and no apprehension of material com- 
:petition that will have a depressing effect 
upon prices is entertained. 





BETHLEHEM ree CORPORATION 


Dividend N 
The quarterly dividends — the preferred 
stocks of Bethlehem Steel ation ones 


by the Board of Directors = October 22, 1 
will be payable on January 2, 1926, to the Be 
of record thereof ‘at the close of business on 
cember 1, 1925, as follows: Two per cent. 
(2%) wpon the Eight Per Cent. Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred Stock and One and Three- 
quarters per cent. (134%) upon the Seven Per 
ent. Cumulative os erred Stock. 


Checks will be male "4 
McMATH, 
Dated November % 1925. r ee 











Do you get 
(Guaranteed Safety 


and e a7? 


T is easy enough to recommend investments; 
to unconditionally guarantee them is an en- 
tirely different matter. 





Imagine how careful you would be in selecting the 
security for an investment behind which every 
dollar you owned was pledged. 


Adair First Mortgage Bonds bear the uncondi- 
tional guarantee of the Adair Realty & Trust Com- 
pany. Its entire capital and surplus, exceeding two 
million dollars, stands squarely behind every Adair 
Bond. 


We know of no better evidence of full faith than 
this unconditional guarantee. We know of no other 
guaranteed bond possessing the same degree of safety 
which offers such an attractive yield. 


Learn more about these high grade investments 
which offer you the opportunity to increase your 
income and strengthen your investment position. 
The coupon will bring full information. 











the option of having their bonds insured against 


loss by one of the strongest surety companies 
in America. 


Adair Realty 
& Trust Co. 


| Investors in Adair Guaranteed Bonds also have 


Adair Realty 
& Trust Co. 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA Healey Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA Peery 
NEW YORK Dept. V2i 


Gentlemen: 

Please send full information about 
Adair 614 % Guaranteed Firft Mort- 
gage Bonds. 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Ine. 
Exclusive Distributors 


270 Madison Avenue 
Ownership Identical 
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Weekly A Successful Method 


Market Letter of 
Sent on Request Operating in Stocks 


* If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
obe é if we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


Established 1873 GIBSON & McELROY 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 53 Park Place New York City 
25 Broad St., New York Note: We have no solicitors or agents 
































A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undoubtedly one of 


the most profitable investments.a business man can make 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





FORBES for December 1, 1925 yall 
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Select Your Christmas Gifts —_ = 
From These Pages a a 


You will be choosing gifts that please. 

You will be solving your gift problem. 

Just make your choice of books. 

We will do the rest. We will mail them direct 
anywhere in the United States or Canada, post- 
age prepaid. We will senda Christmas card, an 
nouncing your gift. 


There Are Many Folk for Whom Our Books 
Make Most Appropriate Gifts ! 


There are many to whom you cannot make 
more intimate gifts. There are many to whom 


you can best give only a book—or an annual 
subscription to FORBES! 


Solve Your Christmas Gift Problem! 
Send Forbes Books and Forbes Magazine ! 


SEE OTHER PAGE 


Mention of “Ferbes” insures good service 


